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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


There still seems to be a need in this country for a brief and 
simple introduction to the various philosophies described as 
* existentialist \ and also an indication of what attitude 
orthodox Christianity can be expected to take towards them. 
When Pere Troisfontaines’ book appeared in Belgium in 1946 
it was acclaimed as ‘ enfin un mise-au-point and was very 
shortly translated into German, Spanish and Japanese. Re¬ 
cently (1948) it was prepared for a second edition, and a last 
chapter was added to it, on ‘ Liberte et Communion \ It is 
from this edition that the following translation has, in the 
main, been made. 

Certain terms used in existential philosophy have no exact 
equivalents in English. It has therefore been necessary to 
transliterate them and to append a glossary giving a rough 
account of the sense they are intended to bear. I have not 
attempted to delete the many references to French and other 
writers whose names will not be known to many over here, as 
our hope is that this little book may be an incentive to those 
whom it interests to obtain and peruse some of the works 
mentioned at first hand. 

Finally, I should like to thank the author for his ready help 
to an unaccomplished translator, and for his cordial co¬ 
operation with a member of a different Christian Communion. 

MARTIN JARRETT-KERR, C.R. 


College of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield. 

November, 1949. 
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A SHORT GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 


Angoisse; this word, of frequent occurence in the philosophy 
of Heidegger (German ; ‘Angst’), is taken over from Kierke¬ 
gaard (Danish ; ‘ angst ’ or ‘ angest ’). Most of the latter’s 
translators agree to render it ‘ dread ’ (Walter Lowrie : 

‘ anguished dread ’) ; ‘ anguish ’ would refer to too passive 
and too variable a state. The ‘ dread ’ is the deep-down, 
restless, questioning element in man’s self-consciousness which 
is aware of freedom, contingency and the awful terror of 
annihilation. 

Sur-dmotif; ‘ emotive ’ in English is an active word 

(‘evocative of emotion,’ cf., ‘an emotive phrase’). We 
render it ‘ hyper-emotional,’ but ‘ emotional ’ is not to be 
restricted to its loose and pejorative use in popular parlance— 
referring to a shifty, highly-strung condition — but refers also 
to a deeper state ; ‘ emotional ’ usually means one who is 
swayed by his emotions. 

Emotif-inactif and ‘ actif-froid ’ ; if the latter are the cold, 
logical minds who plan and organise, the former are nearer 
to the contemplative type (without, of course, any necessarily 
religious associations). 

Engager or s’engager ; to enlist oneself in an enterprise, 
commit oneself, heart and soul, embark boldly from the 
shore, etc. 

DisponibilitS ; to put oneself at the disposal of, and also 
to be available — used of disposable funds : of people, it 
includes the idea of a free surrender of oneself and also of 
detachment from one’s own concerns. 

Nerveux ; ‘ neurotic ’ is perhaps the nearest, but suggests 
too strongly pathological a type. ‘ Nervy ’ usually means 
jumpy, sensitive to the touch. ‘ Nervous ’ is the word usually 
employed by characterologists. 

Souci; ‘ anxiety.’ De Waelhens thus translates Heid¬ 

egger’s ‘ Sorge,’ reserving ‘ preoccupation ’ for his ‘ Besorgen.' 
‘ Sorge ’ and ‘ Besorgen ’ appear to be an ascending series in 
Heidegger, from the deepest ‘ anxiety ’ up to the ordinary 
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daily cares and preoccupations : and it is the experience of 
* Angst ’ (‘ dread ’) which reveals ' Sorge ’ as the ultimate 
nature of the 4 Dasein ' (human existence). 

ExistentiEl—ExistentiAl ; the verbal method of dis¬ 
tinguishing these appears to be an arbitrary coinage of 
Heidegger’s. By ‘ existentiAl ’ in this connection is meant a 
genuine metaphysic valid for the whole of reality; by 
< existentiEl ’ a philosophy of the individual man, such as that 
adopted by Jaspers, in contradistinction from Heidegger 
(Jaspers explicitly says “ Les diverses existences humaines 
sont incapables d’etre les parties ou les membres d’une unite 
fondamentale et connaissable ”.— v. De Waelhens, La Phil¬ 
osophic de Martin Heidegger , p. 298). 

The translation of the terms used in the section on 
Characterology corresponds with that employed in A. A. 
Roback’s account of Heyman’s Characterology (vide : A. A. 
Roback, The Psychology of Character —Kegan Paul, London, 
1931.) : viz. emotif : ' emotional ’ ; froid : ‘ non-emotional ’ ; 
sur-emotif : ‘ hyper-emotional ’; actif : ‘ active '; inactif : 

4 non-active ’; passione : 4 impassioned/ 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


PREFACE 

One used to come across good Christians, in the time of Andre 
Gide and Jacques Riviere, who accused themselves of dis¬ 
honesty or double-dealing whenever, for instance, they 
happened to show themselves friendfy towards people whom 
they scarcely approved of. So strongly did the vague but all- 
powerful obligation to a kind of ' sincerity * impress itself upon 
their religious consciousness. Nowadays this kind of thing has 
been replaced by the vogue of existentialism. There is no 
doubt that this movement is still more influential upon our 
generation, upon its reactions, its judgements, and even upon 
its spirituality. Ought we to rejoice at it or to deplore it ? 

Rejoice, of course, if it is true that existentialism, a phil¬ 
osophy of reality, is bound to gain from the distinction recently 
made by Henri Gouhier 1 between philosophies of truth and 
philosophies of reality. Philosophies of truth, which desert 
the real in order to explain it, while rejecting a priori every¬ 
thing irrational, must lose their very nature if they accept 
revelation ; philosophies of reality, which come to the real to 
establish contact with it, make no preliminary proscription, 
so that if they should meet in the world the action of the God- 
Man, they would admit the fact and take it into account. 
Existentialism does not encumber itself at the outset with 
rationalist postulates. Nor does it limit its field of investigation 
to ‘ nature * according to the theological distinction between 
nature and supernature. Does it not then stand the chance of 
discovering in concrete man the appeal or the transforming 
action of grace ? Does it not inaugurate a form of that 
‘ Christian philosophy ’ once so much the subject of controversy 
and desired by so many catholics ? 


1 H. Gouhier, La Philosophie et son Histoire, Paris, Vrin. 
ist essay. 
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1944 ; 



But we ought to deplore it if the existentialist conception of 
history and freedom contradicts the doctrine of Christ, as a 
young disciple of Karl Barth’s has recently asserted : 

“ History,” he said, " to which you attach so much import¬ 
ance, even supposing that it did have some meaning before the 
Passion, certainly has none ever since the ‘ It is finished ’ of 
Calvary. And on the other hand, to suppose that the existence 
of man precedes his essence is nothing less than to compromise 
divine foreknowledge and to destroy predestination.” 

In a word : are revealed religion and the new philosophy 
compatible or not ? That is the problem. 


IX 


Chapter I 


EXISTENTIALISM, 

PHILOSOPHY OF SUBJECTIVITY 

This is a problem all the more delicate because a ‘ mentality' 
can not be reduced to formulas. What does this neologism, 
Existentialism, hold concealed within it ? And first of all, who 
are its accredited representatives ? 

Three years ago student asked Berdyaev “ What are your 
relationships with existentialism ? ” The author of Cinq 
meditations sur Vexistence opened his eyes wide with astonish¬ 
ment : “ Existentialism ?—But I am existentialism! ” Though 
expressed less frankly, the same conviction is held by many of 
our contemporaries. Sartre, when he wrote his Mise au point 
d propos de Vexistentialisme , 1 was making a plea on behalf of 
his own party. “ According to our method, which is ex¬ 
istential . . . ”, said Marcel at the beginning of a discussion. 
Faithful to existence as that which thought constructs, Le 
Senne builds an ideo-existentialist synthesis. Need one recall 
the controversies between Heidegger and Jaspers ? 2 

This is not the place to undertake an historical and meta¬ 
physical critique of these claims. But if all these thinkers 
and others too, in spite of the diversity of their opinions, have 
some right to the title of existentialism, what is the trait 
common to them all ? 


1 Action, 24 Dec., 1944. 2 v tnf. 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


* CHARACTER ' AND PHILOSOPHY 1 

This : that they are all philosophers of subjectivity, because 
—and this reason will seem to some disgracefully extra- 
philosophic—all are ‘ inactive-hyperemotionals \ 2 Let us 
adopt for a moment as a useful classification a characterology 
like that of Heymans, of which Le Senne has just given a new 
and masterly exposition. 3 

From the point of view of performance, humanity can be 
divided into at least three categories. 

Round the leaders and organisers who ‘ impress their stamp 
upon the soft wax of centuries,’ there gravitate on one side 
poets, dreamers, and introspectives, who, without taking the 
initiative in or the direction of events, feel their repercussions 
deeply, savour their qualities or meditate upon their lessons ; 
and on the other, diplomats and savants, clear-headed and 
imperturbable, who turn to account the most unforeseen 
occasions or extract an abstract theory from the most arresting 
phenomena. Augustus was sung of by Virgil but was judged by 
Tacitus. Louis xiv was a protector of the arts but worked his 
secretaries to death. Romanticism awoke while Napoleon 
and his generals were forging the French Empire and while, 
in the wings, Talleyrand and Fouchet played at being little 
Machiavellis. On the fringe of the ‘ active-emotional ’ who 
makes history, the ' inactive-emotional ’ feels it and the 
' active-non-emotional ’ thinks it 4 , to say nothing of the 
passive crowds of the apathetic and amorphous. 

So, if every man worthy of the name elaborates the data in 
his experience and constructs his own 4 picture of the world 
it is maintained that the character of each one conditions—we 
do not say, determines—his philosophy. Method—and no 
doubt doctrine—will be quite different according to whether 


1 ‘ caractere ' we shall sometimes translate * temperament.’ 

2 ' sur6motifs-inactifs ’. v glossary. 

3 Traite de Caracterologie, Coll. Logos, Paris, Presses universitaires 
de France, 1945. 

4 emotifs-actifs, emotifs-inactifs, actifs-froids. v. glossary. 
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the thinker’s affective life dominates his reasoning activity, 
or on the contrary his emotional forces are subordinated to 
the practical spirit, to the love of system. Think of St. 
Augustine face to face with St. Thomas, Pascal before Des¬ 
cartes—all four of them great ' impassioned ’ souls : the main 
difference is in the relations between their emotional and 
active elements. The opposition between Rousseau and 
Voltaire, Amiel and Brunschvicg, Kierkegaard and Hamelin 
is still more clearly marked. 

Without forgetting that living men always differ from the 
abstract types described by science—for in between ideal 
dividing-lines there are whole scales of intermediate shades— 
let us sketch out the philosophical picture of the pure ' hyper- 
emotional ' and of the ' unemotional 5 in their extreme forms. 

The ‘ hyper-emotionalfilled with a pulsating interior life, 
cannot abstract from his subjectivity even if he wants to. It is 
his vocation—and sometimes his martyrdom—to uphold in 
the world the idea of the ‘ 1/ the dignity of the person, the 
value of art and religion. He is much more interested in the 
reactions that objects create than in the objects themselves. 
Sensitive to the concrete and to the drama of consciousness, 
he judges by connaturalitas and only takes note of arguments of 
the ‘ heart/ He describes and kindles rather than reasons. 
But he finds a great difficulty in admitting the importance or 
even the truth of what does not directly concern him, in 
making objective judgements, in submitting to facts. 

The ‘ unemotional ’, unaware of, or else controlling from 
above, the whirlpools of the affective self, only finds himself 
in the externality of an action or of a system. It is no hardship 
to him to give way before the conquering prowess of objec¬ 
tivity, indeed he does it with gratitude. The interior exaltation 
of another person intrigues him, certainly, either because he is 
suspicious of its contagious power or because he looks for a 
scientific explanation of it ; but it must not interfere in the 
elaboration of a doctrine. Truth is based on an absolute, 
independent of our contingent fluctuations. With all great 
intellectualists—who sometimes are genuinely emotional— 
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activism carries them away. But let us beware of the ration¬ 
alism which distrusts beauty and love, reduces religion to 
ethics—or even to superstition—sterilizes life instead of 
understanding and promoting it. 

“It takes all sorts to make a world", says the popular 
proverb. We should be wrong to be scandalised or to despair 
at the diversity of temperaments and of their influence on the 
history of thought. No one of us is capable of expressing the 
numberless variety of man’s powers. It is surely a happy 
thing that mans spirit is diffracted into so many different and 
therefore complementary characters. We ought not to regret 
that an equally penetrating power of analysis should be 
modulated by the ‘ sentimental ’ Maine de Biran, into the 
psychological descriptions of the Journal intime, and finally 
by the * phlegmatic ' Kant, into the formal definitions of the 
transcendental Critique. However different, are not these 
attainments equally precious ? 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 

The general view is, however, never for long to attribute the 
value of strict philosophy except to intellectualist systems 
which, sometimes in a very involved manner, uphold the 
primacy of objectivity. With the outbreak of existentialism, 
subjectivity gets the upper hand. This reaction is quite 
understandable. In default of the universal philosophy, 
perfect, adequate to the real both in the delineation of its 
metaphysical principles and in its understanding of the drama 
of life, philosophies are found battling on the open arena of 
changing outlooks and changing periods, each containing its 
own portion of truth. But if each of them expresses more or 
less this or that group of characteristics, each also knows 
popularity or decline according to the ebb and flow of history. 
Even in the most gloomy periods metaphysical syntheses 
attract some minds ; but the general public is only interested 
in them in periods when a general prosperity gives them 
sufficient leisure for serene contemplation. As soon as a crisis 
tightens its hold on man, as the situation turns to drama. 
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immediately we find that more concrete considerations, 
doctrines, less elaborate but more true to life, gain ground. 

The deep upheavals in every department of life brought by 
the two world wars, the imminence of danger, the sense of the 
precariousness of individuals and civilisations, the uncertainty 
of peace—all this atmosphere of ‘ dread 11 in which we live, 
certainly contributes to the success of the fashionable doctrines. 

It was in the trenches that the leader of German existen¬ 
tialism, Heidegger, felt himself to be like a ‘ being-thrown- 
into-the-world’, a plaything of absurd forces, face to face with 
death. At the same period (1914-1918) Gabriel Marcel in France 
gave himself to the Red Cross work of searching for the 
missing : thousands of poignant tragedies revealed to him the 
drama of human existence and brought about his conversion 
from abstract dialectic to anxious meditation upon life and 
being. But while Heidegger’s despair matched the ‘ hell’s 
kitchen of Germany ’ after the war, France’s victorious 
prosperity was better reflected in the more optimistic and more 
systematised doctrines of Brunschvicg, Blondel or Bergson. 
It needed the troublous times of these last few years for French 
existentialism to come through and triumph in its turn, this 
time under the aegis of Sartre and his group. Not that 
existentialism has made a compact with defeat, but it is in 
suffering above all that man turns inward again to himself. 
Happiness and good health naturally tend to expand outwards. 
One has to be a bit ill—as Biran said—to ‘ feel oneself 
existing’. And which of us now would claim to be perfectly 
well ? 

So much the better if it is an authentic experience that has 
acquired the ‘ freedom of the city’. Other philosophies, too, 
depend more or less upon the temperament of their authors 
and on historical circumstances. Existentialism, though the 
special expression of a particular temperament and age, none 
the less carries a universal message. 


1 angoisse : v. glossary. 
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SUBJECTIVITY 

The writers who speak in the name of subjectivity, each of 
them ‘ emotional-inactives * in various degrees, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Berd}'aev, Chestov, Le Senne, Marcel or 
Sartre, all have a living experience which other men cannot all 
equally verify, but which it is to the interest of all to know and 
to reflect upon. Following their temperamental ‘ inactivity ’, 
they undergo depressive crises, all the more painful the more 
sensitive is their emotionalism. Filled with longings or 
ambitions, they suffer from interior powerlessness, and run 
foul of a world they find mechanical and indifferent to them. 
When they dream of merging themselves into the life of the 
cosmos or in love, they feel themselves alone—not merely 
solitary, but isolated, deserted. If they let themselves go ever 
so little, they would deem everything absurd and atrocious. 
Life, often a ' comedy ’ or even a ‘ marionette-show ' to the 
man who thinks and calculates, is nearly always (is it not ?) a 

* tragedy ' to the man who feels. 

The shades of experience, the impression it produces, the 
response it calls forth, are all infinitely varied. This is so 
especially, first of all, because of other temperamental factors. 
How can one compare the open, ‘ heart on the sleeve ’ attitude 
with quick but ephemeral reactions—the ‘ primary' of 
Heymans—to the ‘ secondary/ whose impulses are inhibited, 
whose emotional experiences continue for long to affect him, 
unseen by others ? And, using Le Senne’s neat description, 
how different the ' narrow ’ personality who turns all the 
intensity of his knowledge upon a precise point, from the 

* wide ’, whose attention is scattered among a crowd of elements 
all united in harmony. And, more profound still, we shall have 
occasion to say, is the difference between experiences according 
to the general direction freely taken up. 

In spite of this variety, existentialists agree in their estimate 
of subjectivity. It is not fair to heap upon this word the scorn 
heaped by the partisans of objectivity. Subjectivity, in fact, 
does not mean subjectivism. In the bad sense of the word, a 
4 subjective ’ interpretation when laid upon the open ground of 
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verifiable experience shows itself to be empirically false. 
Instead of the real context it substitutes an inaccurate context, 
but an ‘ objective ' one all the same, in that it attempts to 
express that which is. This subjectivism—one of the many 
forms of error—has nothing to do with genuine subjectivity. 
This latter boldly leaves the field of objectivisation. Ob-ject — 
the etymology tells us—means thrown-before (ob-jectum), and 
so, exterior. But there are realities—those which, in point of 
fact, lie closest to my being, which constitute my being in its 
interiority—which I cannot externalise. If I want to talk 
about my love or my liberty in the language of objective 
science—or simpty, if I want to talk about them at all— 
immediately the intimate core which makes up the value of 
my love or my freedom disappears, and there I am, exposed 
to scorn and to minimising theories. I can speak to God in 
prayer or silent communion, but if I try to speak of him, my 
statements denote no more than a quasi-external being who, 
at bottom, scarcely interests me at all. It is useless to accu¬ 
mulate attributes and perfections : the God of the philoso¬ 
phers and savants is not my God, the absolute Thou before 
whom alone I am 'I'. The 'mystery' of man cannot be 
reduced to 'problems'. How foolish those philisophers are 
who think they can understand man by objectifying him and 
studying the data merely from the outside! They let slip 
precisely that which makes him a man, the subject which 
cannot be reduced to any exposition, the liberty which gives 
the data. 

Nor does subjectivity mean introversion, like that of Amiel 
or of Maine de Biran. In its quest for itself, the subject does 
not necessarily isolate itself. Often indeed it cannot find itself 
except through the unfolding of the object, but beyond the 
object, just as beyond the recesses of the egoist. If they were 
not so cumbersome, we should prefer the less inadequate 
words ' trans-objectivity ' and ' trans-subjectivity.' In 
designating the reality which they signify by the word 
subjectivity we are faithful to a tradition which leaves open 
the moral attitude of the subject. Whether this latter looks 
outward or is shut up in himself is, as we shall see, a further 
question. 
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Against realism, where the objectifying tendency is un¬ 
doubted, idealism emphasises the unique role of the subject. 
But most idealists, still victims of the objective mirage, 
hypostasize subjectivity in a Spirit, or even in an absolute 
Knowledge. It was in reaction against the Hegelian system that 
Kierkegaard, and eighty years later Gabriel Marcel, turned 
towards existentialism. “ Truth ” says the Danish philosopher 
" is subjectivity.” Let us translate that thus : the realm which 
most concerns me escapes every conceptual definition, every 
arrangement, every system. The deepest reality is one I 
cannot deduce, contemplate or dream. It is never object; 
therefore it is impossible to imagine a communicable science of 
it. To reach it, I have myself to live it, to apprehend it 
personally in an original experience. 


THE LEADERS 

A brief review of the major existential writers will help us 
to get a glimpse of the principle categories of a philosophy of 
subjectivity. And we may perhaps thus gather its positive 
contribution while marking its inevitable gaps. 


KIERKEGAARD 

Whether they have directly come under his influence, or 
rediscovered themselves in him, most of the contemporary 
existentialists acknowledge their precursor in Soren Kierke¬ 
gaard (1813-1855). A litterateur and religious polemist long 
known in Denmark, Kierkegaard finds himself thus promoted 
to the rank of the philosophers and has obtained a universal 
audience. A strange and secret man, a monster of inwardness. 
Looked at from the outside, his existence was one of the most 
banal ever. But what dramas there were, enacted in his soul! 
The seventh and last child of Michael Kierkegaard, a shepherd 
in Jutland and then engaged in the hosiery trade, Soren, 
initiated very early in life to a terrifying Christianity, shared 
his father’s melancholy. Overwhelmed by the revelation of 
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the double sin against the spirit which his beloved father 
committed, of cursing God and marrying his servant before 
the death of his first wife, Soren saw in that the source of 
their common reprobation. He himself in his turn stood up 
against God ; but he chose to see in his sin the first condition 
of divine election. Incapable of ordinary relationships, he 
broke off his engagement, for no apparent reason, with his 
fiancee, Regina Olsen, and then devoted a part of his work 
to justifying this act. With his religious, but individualist, 
anarchic temperament, he dissociated himself from the 
established Church, got into conflict with the pastors, and 
even attacked the memory of Bishop Mynster. In his Journals, 
alongside admirable passages on Christ and God reminiscent 
of Pascal, Kierkegaard betrayed his disquietude, indecision, 
* dread ’ x . . . His vocation, he was sure, was to be sacrificed 
so that the ‘ idea,' in whose service he strained to breaking- 
point the feeble powers that his genius had at its disposal, 
might progress. 

Fiercely hostile to the hegelian doctrine, Kierkegaard 
refused to substitute exterior for interior, to dissolve the 
personality by playing with universal notions. In Fear and 
Trembling , he makes fun of the pastor who, to exalt Abraham, 
describes his conduct in a very general way : “it was great of 
him to love God to the point of sacrificing to him the best that 
he had got.” This ‘ best * is very vague. We can quite calmly 
identify Isaac with ‘ the best \ He who meditates can take his 
ease and smoke his pipe in the course of his reflections ; he 
who listens can settle his limbs comfortably. What has been 
omitted from the history of the patriarch is—‘ dread'. 1 For 
the father is bound to his son by the most noble and sacred 
obligations. But ‘ dread ’ is dangerous for the soft; and so 
we pass over that in silence. And yet we claim to be speaking 
about Abraham. We hold forth, and while discoursing we 
alternate between two words, Isaac and ‘ best'; everything 
is going very smoothly! 


1 angoisse : v. Glossary. 
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How can we escape from the abstract ? We could try 
abandoning ourselves to the instant, to the effort to live 
simply the sensation of the moment : this Kierkegaard calls 
the aesthetic sphere of existence. But this attitude is dialec¬ 
tically untenable. This attempt to identify oneself with the 
present already presupposes a reflective will. And to will is- 
to enter into the ethical sphere. Morality is unfortunately 
confused with generality. It translates interiority in exterior 
terms, and makes the individual one unit in a whole. And so 
Kierkegaard extols, and himself strives to achieve, the advance 
to the religious sphere. There it is the individual as such who 
enters into an ineffable relation with God. And so we must not 
try to get from the faith which introduces us to that relation 
any criteria or objective explanations. There all is paradox. 
We cannot reach God except by placing ourselves before him 
as ‘ I ’, and that means, it would seem, by opposing ourselves 
to him. In time eternity is decided. God saves man, but by 
becoming man, etc. If the knight of faith loses everything, it 
is in order to find everything again. He stakes his life on the 
absurdity of the infinite, but behaves on the finite plane like 
any bourgeois. In faith, the only sphere of true existence, 
pure subjectivity reigns. Nothing remains of general categories. 
Alone before God, without exterior support, leaning only upon 
the force of his passion, the believer leaps out, makes the jump 
into the absurd. Uncertain of the result, he takes the risk, 
makes his choice in the night, and determines himself only by 
his choice. To believe is to ‘ find a truth which will be a truth 
for me', an idea capable of illuminating retrospectively all my 
life. To busy oneself with justification would be to fall back 
to the ethical stage. We must ‘ engage >1 , but with fear and 
trembling, for we shall never know for certain whether we are 
the elect of God or victims of a demonic illusion. Whatever 
it is, the idea that every man must make of himself is under 
his sole control. A man's being will be just what he freely does 
with that being, nothing else. No exterior inspection of exist¬ 
ence will ever coincide with what that existence is through the 
free play of man’s liberty. This is a fundamental theme which 
all the existentialists develop. 

1 engage : v. glossary. 
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HEIDEGGER 

Martin Heidegger, born at Messkirch (Bade) in 1889, was 
still lecturing at Fribourg-en-Brisgau in 1945. At first a 
historian of scholasticism—his qualifying thesis was on Duns 
Scotus—and disciple of Husserl, he too reacted against 
objective methods. Husserl (professor of Gottingen, then 
Fribourg, died 1938) had extended the notion of object well 
beyond mere sensible objectivity. Everything towards which 
conscious perception is directed, everything to which it applies, 
everything which remains numerically identical throughout its 
multiple appearances—whether in the external, the ideal, or 
even the unreal order, does not matter—is object. And 
phenomenology , which is the indispensible foundation of a 
philosophy conceived in the manner of the exact sciences, 
describes these objects to determine their essence, without 
troubling about their explanation or their origin. And also 
without taking account of their existence. To Husserl, faithful 
to the Kantian tradition, existence, not being a predicate, is 
without any describable content. And he puts it ‘ in brackets', 
in order to turn all his attention towards ‘ things themselves '— 
especially the facts experienced by consciousness—taken in 
their pure essential generality. 

Heidegger adopts the descriptive method but inverts it— 
which did not please his old master—and applies it to 
existence. 

What is to * exist' ? Human existence, which is the only 
one capable of asking questions of itself, gives us the primary 
conception, such as it apprehends itself in its daily reality. 
As against Descartes, who conceived the subject and the world 
as separate ; as against Husserl who, through the empirical 
I, tries to get to a transcendental I ; Heidegger’s human 
existence is defined as heing-in-the-world. Dasein, being-there, 
a being which, without being anything in particular, yet is 
there , directly, necessarily bound to the world of objects. 
The prefix EX- in the word existence reminds us that man can 
only seek and find himself beyond himself, in his ‘ instrumental 
relations ’ with things (in the practical sphere). 
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The underlying, fundamental feeling of Dasein is being- 
thrown in the world without having chosen or willed it. When 
it begins to take notice, human existence is already there, 
already ' embarked ’ . . . And so it feels itself precarious, 
penniless, abandoned. Besides, the adventure will end up in 
the abyss of death. Meanwhile man, if he takes his existence 
seriously, recognises the nothingness, the absolute non-sense 
of things. This is dread . 1 The meaning of the world comes, 

I can see, entirely from myself, from my pro-ject, that is to 
say, from the original and free manner in which I set out, in 
which I realise myself in the world. I exist in an authentic 
fashion when, in the expectation of ultimate death, I conceive 
‘ projects ' which will be at once my meaning and the meaning 
of objects . . . and all for nothing. 

But how can most of us endure such a lucidity ? The future 
of humanity would be compromised if men saw clearly the 
total nothingness in which they are suspended, the objective 
worthlessness of their agitation. And so many, nearly all, take 
refuge in unauthentic existence, the impersonal existence of 
4 people * (Das Man) ; the man in the street hardly thinks 
about death, and to assure himself of existence he fashions 
idols— suc h as the divine absolute, humanity, science, etc. 

Though Heidegger has only published the analytic of the 
Dasein , he insists that this description must introduce an 
ontology : “ The question which preoccupies me,” he wrote to 
Jean Wahl in 1937, “ is not that of the existence of man, it is 
that of being in its totality and strictly as such.” And so he 
radically opposes his own tendency to that of Karl Jaspers 
(born in 1883, professor at Heidelberg), and rejects for himself 
the title of * existentiEl ’ philosopher, claiming on the other 
hand the title of ' existentiAl’. 2 

A formal conflict this, but more theoretical than real, as 
Alphonse De Waehlens has shown. 3 In spite of his intention of 
elaborating a metaphysic, Heidegger, at least up till the 

1 angoisse v. Glossary. 

2 ExistentiEl, existentiAL : v. Glossary. 

3 In his fine book on La Philosophie de Martin Heidegger Louvain, 
Editions de Tlnstitut superieur de Philosophie, 1942. 
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present, has scarcely passed beyond the ontology of Dasein. 
Besides, the Existenzfthilosophie, which only means to describe 
certain ‘ situations * and to confine itself to a philosophy of the 
individual, the Unique, inevitably implies a doctrine of ‘ man'. 
So much so that “ Jaspers, going beyond the limits that he 
laid down, and Heidegger, failing to reach the frontiers he set 
out for, end up both of them in a theory of the structure of 
the being of human existence.” 1 


JASPERS 

Nevertheless the differences between them remain con¬ 
siderable. Jaspers, a ‘ hyper-emotional' like all existentialists, 
is more active, more impulsive, more open than Kierkegaard 
or Heidegger, both of them ‘ shut-in introverts \ Even more 
than they he has a horror of systematising, of objectification, 
of all that nearly or distantly resembles rationalism. “ The 
sclerosis of objectivity is the evisceration of existence.” 

For him existence , that is to say the possibility for a given 
empirical being to assume the position of a free person, 
corresponds to Kierkegaard’s ‘ faith ’ and to Heidegger’s 
‘ authenticity ’. But Jaspers also takes the greatest account of 
connection with the world, of historicity : man being nec¬ 
essarily ‘situated’, can only freely choose for himself within 
his situation. 

My empirical being (my social position, character, past, etc. 
—in short, anything that can be objectively known of me) 
though inseparable from my self, must not in any way be 
confused with my existence. More than that, I am not an 
existence at all except to the degree that I cannot be object for 
other people or for myself. Existence is that freedom which 
evades knowledge. To exist is not to live, it is to think oneself, 
better, to will oneself, to determine oneself about one’s own 
being. And if an existential philosophy is possible—which 
Jaspers doubts—it can only be as an ‘ appeal ’ to our authentic 


1 op cit., p. 302. 
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being, as a prompting to an investigation which is itself as 
much a creation as a discovering of the self. Far from being a 
predetermined essence which actualizes itself in existence, man 
is an existence which itself freely poses its own essence. 

That, as we have already said, is an affirmation common to all 
existentialists. But instead of confining transcendence, as 
Heidegger does, to an urge in man to pass beyond himself 
horizontally, so to speak, into the future, to a ' project ’ in the 
world which through death ends in nothingness, Jaspers, 
more faithful to Kierkegaard’s inspiration, discloses at the 
very heart of existence the relation to vertical transcendence. 
(In religious terminology, to avoid the unfortunate note of 
exteriority implied in this somewhat too spatial metaphor, 
it would be better to say : to the presence of God.) 

To exist is in fact to experience and to recognise as mine 
certain ‘ situation-limits ’ : the fact of being historical, 
struggle and suffering, responsibility for error, etc. In those 
situations where I come up against an impasse, transcendence 
is shown to me. And so Jaspers makes a vindication of ‘ the 
check \ Man is not self-sufficient. He has not conferred 
being upon himself : he cannot treat himself as an end. If he 
pretends to be his own project he fails. That is the inevitable 
check to all necessarily limited human enterprise. On the 
empirical plane I could despair at this, but if I truly exist, 
the evanescence of phenomena reveals to me, on the contrary, 
a transcendent counterpart. In the moment of free decision I 
can attain the eternal. Jaspers opposes a religious philosophy 
to Heidegger’s atheism 1 —Heidegger who ' secularizes Kierke¬ 
gaard A religious philosophy with nothing very ‘ classical ’ 
about it, of course. All objectification, all externality in 
transcendence is radically excluded. We should lose eternity 
if we tried to realise it by conferring upon it any structure more 
or less resembling the empirical. The God of theodicy is well 
and truly dead : but the appeal of the living God can be all 
the better discerned for it. 


1 But see Note, p. 48 inf. (Tr.) 
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Instead of expressing the question of God in universal truths 
which remove him out of my interiority, it is by driving myself 
down into the most personal elements in my vision of the world 
that I reach the transcendent. Where I am most authentically 
myself there I meet God, ' my God ' and * the one and only 
God '. Jaspers emphatically affirms that “ my God is also 
my enemy's God". 

That is the supreme choice of existence : free even face to 
face with absolute being, it can open itself to him in its ‘ dread 11 
or defy and reject him. This is a choice very like that which 
governs communication between human persons. Each of us 
discovers the other, awakens him to existence through struggle 
or love, through a reciprocal appeal , but this victory is only 
tentative, always threatened, always having to be won all 
over again. 


SOME NAMES 

Round these two poles, the atheistic despair of Heidegger, 
or in Jaspers' case the 'check' which leads to Transcendence, 
are grouped the philosophers called ‘ existentialists '. Slavs 
like Chestov who underline even more than Kiekegaard the 
character of faith as a leap into the absurd ; or Berdyaev 
who rejects all objectification to discover the elan which 
constitutes in us the inner revelation of God. The Jewish 
philosopher, Martin Buber, with his distinction between " I- 
Thou " and " I-It". The Czech novelist Franz Kafka whose 
tales bring home to us the infinite—he would say the insuper¬ 
able—distance which separates man from the Transcendent 
and the Transcendent from man. Vladimir Jankelevitch with 
his analyses, dazzling in their skill and virtuosity, though 
often rather shallow. And the historian Jean Wahl and Jeanne 
Hersch and Georges Bataille and Maurice Merleau-Ponty, and 
lots of others. All claim to belong to the school of the day, and 
since this emphasises one aspect of thought, without entirely 
creating it, each of them does more or less meet there. It is 


1 angoisse : v. Glossary. 
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certainly true that Frederick Neitzsche’s themes inspire a 
whole line of existentialists. That the phenomenological 
moralist of Cologne, Max Scheler (1875-1929) is related to 
them through his reaction against Kantian formalism and the 
consideration of ‘ material values \ That Bergson’s intuition 
of la duree and the donnees immediates opened a way to the 
personal grasp of existence. That Blondel’s first Action had 
already described a concrete—and dialectic—evolution of 
consciousness, and showed him what is man’s final choice, 
faced with death. In the widest sense any doctrine which sets 
itself to integrate the diverse aspects of reality into a lived 
experience could be called existential. So much so that Etienne 
Gilson three years ago put forward Saint Thomas as an 
existentialist: and why not ? Does he not also talk about 
existence ? Gilson however has not maintained this ana¬ 
chronism. St. Thomas' actus in linea essendi only distantly 
resembles the intrinsically finite, historical, dramatic existence 
of the modems. We shall have to say the same of Lavelle’s 
extremely serene 4 act ’. 

But in France no one denies the title of existentialist to 
Gabriel Marcel or Jean-Paul Sartre. And the symptomatic 
work of Albert Camus deserves a special mention. 


MARCEL 

Before reading a word of Kierkegaard or Jaspers, Gabriel 
Marcel (born 1889) was arriving at a position very close to 
theirs. Though brought up without any religion, the question 
of faith gave special direction to his interests. In his doctorial 
thesis (never completed) he set out to elucidate under what 
conditions religious thought can be thought, that is to say, 
can be intelligible. But the Sorbonne under Brunschvicg 
did not provide him with an adequate intellectual equipment 
for expressing himself. In his student’s manuscripts, without 
departing from idealism, he vigorously criticized Hegel and the 
neo-Hegelians. Against absolute Knowledge he rediscovered 
the meaning of love, of participation, of subjectivity. 
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After having looked for the elements of a pure mysticism 
in an examination of the universal conditions of thought he 
gave up, during the war, the way of logic into which he had 
enthusiastically thrown himself, and pondered more and more 
the data which rationalism juggles about with or turns its 
back on : feeling, the union of body and soul, the facts of 
supranormal psychology (telepathy, spiritism, etc.) ... An 
unexpected discovery: the results of this inquiry made 
mincemeat of the conclusions of his initial dialectic. It is in 
fact this same intuition, whose depths can never be fully 
sounded, that Marcel is always expounding, though in 
thousands of different ways. This living centre of his thought 
we could start by roughly explaining in the words ' ontological 
communion \ Existence, superior to objectivity which separ¬ 
ates, upholds immediacy. This means a direct contact which 
is the foundation of sensation and of meta-psych ical ex¬ 
periences. For Marcel, there is no proportion between being 
and having. And so it will always remain a ‘ mystery ’ to us : 
it is impossible to consider it from outside as a ' problem ’, 
for in this case the problem encroaches upon its own data; 
I who enquire about being, am I not ? My relations with ‘ my 
body', which is an indispensible mediator for knowing the 
world, but is not an instrument which I possess, reveal the 
existence of unobjectifiable relations. I see others also in 
love or friendship, when another becomes a * presence ', a 
‘ thou ' to me. And a fortiori, in the ‘ faith ’ by which I reach 
God, the Absolute Thou. 

Though determining the conditions of the act of faith, Marcel 
was never moved thereby actually to make it. In 1929, on the 
occasion of a letter from Mauriac, “ But come, M. Marcel, why 
are you not one of us ? ”, he recognised the appeal of grace, he 
found God. Without hesitation he asked for and received 
baptism. 

Since then his ponderings have been developing above all 
the themes of fidelity, hope and ' disponibility T If I want to 
transcend the flux of becoming in order to raise myself up to 


1 ' disponibility ' : v. Glossary. 
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being, I must freely ‘ engage >x and then hold on to my promise 
or my vow. Fidelity will in this way be genuinely creative . 
Strictly speaking I never * engage ’ except towards a person. 
And the unconditioned character of my fidelity compels me to 
pass beyond human inconstancy to the divine absolute. 
Rather than ‘ engage \ then let us speak of ‘ recognition ’ or 
' testimony \ Genuine creation for us consists in the accept¬ 
ance of a transcendent presence. When the latter reveals itself, 
man either freely calls upon it in prayer or proudly rejects it. 

And so man must remain open to any inspiration, and hope 
for the realisation of union. “ I hope in thee for our sake ". 
A necessary hope, this, for while man is ‘ viator \ held fast by 
forces which mechanize him, he knows the temptation to 
despair and to suicide, and continues to be subject to the proof. 
We are always capable of degrading all values by objectifying 
them: turning existence into determinations, being into 
having, presence into a datum, the person into an image or a 
* case *, God into idol. 

Marcel has dramatised these infidelities. If the atmosphere 
of his plays (about fifteen published works) is often desolate, 
it is because he has always above all depicted the obstacles to 
union. The positive aspect of his experience is contained in the 
philosophical meditations and more often in the musical 
improvisations which express it. And so it would be a bad 
misunderstanding to confine oneself to his dramatic work, 
inconceivable to those who know the cordiality of his welcome, 
the charms of his conversation, the delicacy of his friendship. 
Marcel, himself also a hyper-emotional, is above all sensitive 
to the ‘ presence ’ of another. So it is not surprising that he has 
above all explored “ that warm and reciprocal questioning ” 
which is the very foundation of human communion. 

SARTRE 

If Marcel often comes near to Jaspers, at the opposite end 
of the existential horizon Jean-Paul Sartre (born in 1905) 
follows very close to Heidegger. In his Qu est-ce que la 


1 ‘ engage ' : v. Glossary. 
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metaphysique ? the latter declared that “ a profound weari¬ 
someness, reaching like a silent fog into the abysses of existence, 
strangely mixes up things, men and ourselves in a general 
indifference. This wearisomeness is a revelation of the existant 
in its completeness." 

Sartre has exhaustively described this particular experience 
in a novel called La Nausee. In the ‘ ontological illumination ' 
all existants appear to me to be there, without reason, absurd 
and contingent, de trop for eternity. Being is the thing-in-itself, 
solid, so ‘ crammed with itself ', that it is in no relation either 
with itself or with other beings. But consciousness questions 
itself and enters into relations with the world. This means 
that being—by what accident we do not know—uncondenses 
and introduces into itself a fissure of nothingness (hence the 
title of his already famous book, L'Etre et le Neant). From this 
process is born the thing-for-itself, man ; that is, a being, 
present to itself and * condemned to freedom 

“ This f presence-to-itself' has often been taken for a 
plenitude of existence," says Sartre ( Etre et Neant, p. 119), 
“ and a powerful prejudice among philosophers tends to 
attribute the highest dignity of being to consciousness. But 
this assumption cannot be maintained. The presence of being 
to itself implies an amputation of being in respect to itself. 
The coincidence of the identical is the real plenitude of being." 
And so the unfortunate thing-for-itself, which is a perpetual 
escape from itself, aspires to recover the tranquility of the 
‘ thing-in-itself ’ ; without however losing the benefits of 
consciousness. It dreams of realising the ‘ in-and-for-itself' 
which the religions call God. But God, being contradictory 
by essence, does not and can never exist. 

All human processes translate into act the impossible desire 
to deify oneself ; they all imply the fundamental ‘ bad faith ' 
which hides from us the ‘ anxious ' truth. Thoroughly alone, 
abandoned to ourselves, we have in fact to make ourselves, 
following our own initiative. In spite of our subterfuges we are 
irremediably free ; we choose ourselves every moment in our 
momentary ‘ projects ', and we are nothing else than the acts of 
our life. 
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“ We do not do what we want,” Sartre observed (in Les 
Temps Modernes, no. i, p. 17), “ and yet we are responsible 
for what we are : that is the fact. Man who explains himself 
by so many causes at once, is yet the sole bearer of the weight 
of himself. In this sense freedom might seem like a curse— 
indeed, is a curse. But it is also the only source of man’s 
greatness.” But this is evidently on condition that we give up 
the esprit de serieux which believes in the value of ends. At 
the bottom of all moral life there is the firm conviction that 
“ the passion of man is the opposite of the passion of Christ, 
for man loses himself as man so that God may be born. But 
the idea of God is contradictory and we lose ourselves in vain ; 
man is a fruitless passion.” (Etre et Neant, p. 708). 

So, brave because he looks atheism and the nothingness that 
follows death, full in the face, man can only set out to deify 
himself by taking himself, in his fruitlessness, as the end of his 
action. Objectively “ it comes to the same thing to get drunk 
alone or to lead a nation. If one of these activities outweighs 
the other, it is not because of its real end, but because of the 
degree of consciousness it possesses for its ideal end, and in 
that case it may turn out that the quietism of the solitary 
drunkard will outweigh the useless agitation of the leader of 
men.” (Etre et Neant , p. 722). 

These are disintegrating doctrines which Sartre does not 
expound only in technical works. Endowed with a remarkable 
talent, unrivalled for describing the perceptible—but closed 
to higher values—he disseminates his philosophy among the 
general public in the form of short stories, novels, plays . . . 
From a study of these productions Etienne De Greeff, the 
psychiatrist of Louvain, has made this stern diagnosis : “ All 
Sartre’s work is that of a man presenting an exaggerated 
sexual erethism, though all the time remaining affectively 
blind to other people (to women as much as to men), so that 
to him ‘ others ’ have no meaning. To a homosexual the 
existence of women has no meaning; for a hero of Sartre’s, 
neither men nor women have. That does not mean that he 
does not take any account of their existence, for their existence 
is a fact, an awkward fact, and the hero reacts with a need to 
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deny them, destroy them, dominate them if you like. The 
normal destiny in Sartre is nihilism (....) and the need of 
deification. All that, even, is meaningless, since his existence 
can have no more meaning than others. We can only reach 
anarchy and death at the end of Sartre's theories ; and for the 
reason that, by education or constitution, Sartre has never 
passed out of the childish stage of auto-eroticism. In the end 
he has found in others something which considerably ameli¬ 
orates the technique of auto-erotic pleasure ; but the affective 
and moral personality of another has never had that instinc¬ 
tive interest for him which in the normal and well-disposed 
man opens the prison-doors of the ' I 

“ We cannot of course say that Sartre’s philosophy has no 
meaning for normal people, because no normal individual has 
ever finally passed beyond the auto-erotic stage and every¬ 
thing connected with it. But it is none the less true that this 
author sets out specifically to give philosophical justification 
to his affective blindness and to demonstrate that men are all 
like him : it is up to them not to believe him ." 1 

Many equally radical judgements have appeared in journals 
and reviews these last few months. This is a turmoil which 
ought not to displease Sartre. He belongs to this class of the 
‘ Nervous ’ 2 who find an almost indispensible excitement in a 
scandal. In any case, whether the object of adulation or 
disgust, he has for the last two years occupied the philosophical 
front stage. If this snobbery goes on long it will run the risk 
of discrediting the whole existential movement, to which 
Sartre is, however, in many points unfaithful. Being further 
away from the reaction against rationalism he falls into it with 
both feet. Nowhere in his work do we see the least shadow of 
a distinction between the conceptual order and reality. The 
moment the latter passes beyond the conceptualisable (in 
consciousness, freedom, affirmation, love, etc.) Sartre brings 
in—a convenient method—nothingness. 


1 Et. De Greeff. Hitler et Vkme humaine, in Revue nouvelle, July, 1945* 
p. 8. n. 

2 nerveux : v. Glossary. 
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But still, we must not fail to notice in him a sort of generosity 
in his proselytism for the free-ing of man. So far, alas, it only 
appears in its negative aspect : the destruction of conventions.. 
Will new experiences come to modify his attitude ? Perhaps 
there is a hope. In a recent novel his faithful disciple, Simone 
de Beauvoir, tried to guarantee the sense of social solidarity, 
so dangerously compromised by the individualism of the 
Sartre school. But Sartre, contrary to Jaspers and Marcel, 
even if he does admit a ' we * objectified in an exterior enter¬ 
prise, continues expressly to exclude all communion between 
human subjects. To the isolation of the material ‘ thing-in- 
itself ’ in the primary intuition, corresponds as the final 
ethic,^ the proud self-sufficiency of the monadic ‘ thing-for- 
itself \ Whatever he may say, Sartre severs genuine relation¬ 
ships. 


CAMUS 

On a parallel but independent line Albert Camus, with less 
dialectical brilliance but with a more sincere romanticism also' 
passes from the ‘ absurd J to ‘ revolt \ “All healthy men 
having contemplated suicide ” (Le Mythe de Sisyphe, p. 18), he 
files a divorce-suit between man and the world. Obviously this 
world is not reasonable. “ But what is absurd is the con¬ 
frontation of this irrationality with this distracted longing for 
clarity whose appeal echoes to the very depths of man. The 
absurd depends on man as much as on the world. It is for the 
moment their only link. It seals one to the other as firmly as. 
hatred alone can rivet beings together.” 

Man is The Outsider 1 —that is the title of a novel in which 
Camus describes a schizophrenic consciousness deprived of all 
affective contact. In face of the absurd, to take refuge like 
Chestov in faith would be an evasion. Man the absurd sur¬ 
renders only to the evidence. The clear adoption of despair, 
then, would be better. A determined soul can always put up 
with it. The sin of pride, you may say. But he does not 

1 L’Etranger : Eng. transl. by Stuart Gilbert. pub. Hamisb 
Hamilton, 1946 . 
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understand the notion of sin. He wants to know whether it is 
possible to live without external support. And so, faced with 
the option of time and eternity, he chooses time. Assured of 
his limited freedom, his futureless revolt, and his ephemeral 
consciousness, he pursues his adventure in this life. There is 
either a God or time. “ Between history and the eternal/’ 
says Camus, “ I have chosen history, because I love cer¬ 
tainties.” 

How do we ‘ temporalize ’ ourselves ? There are three 
possible ways to it. That of Don Juan who, not being able to 
achieve the definitive in the order of love, multiplied what he 
failed to unify. That of the actor who, being himself also in 
quest of multiple emotions, tries out many characters, expresses 
in three hours an exceptional destiny such as the spectator in 
the pit would never know in all his life. Finally that of the 
conqueror who has Camus’ own vote. Disillusioned like 
Malraux this conqueror realises action in itself to be useless. 
“ There is only one useful action, that which can remake man 
and the earth. I can never remake man. But I have to act 
‘ as if . . . ’ For the way of struggle brings me up against the 
flesh : even humiliated, the flesh is my only certainty. Through 
it alone can I live ; ‘ the creature ’ is my real home. That is 
why I have chosen this absurd meaningless effort. That is 
why I am on the side of struggle.” Man’s intelligence “ will 
die at the same time as his body. But to know that that is 
his freedom ...” 

Such is the Myth of Sisyphus, the absurd hero. “ Sisyphus 
sees the rock roll down in a few seconds to the lower world 
from which he has to push it back up to the top. He goes 
down . . . with a heavy but measured tread towards the 
torture of which he knows not the end . . . He is superior to 
his fate . . . Fate is an affair of men which ought to be 
regulated between men. All the silent joy of Sisyphus is there. 
His fate belongs to him, his rock is his own property. In the 
same way the 4 absurd ’ man when he contemplates his 
torment thinks no more of all the idols ... If there is a 
personal fate there is no higher fate at all . . . This universe, 
from henceforth masterless, appears to him neither barren nor 
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futile ... The struggle towards the top itself is sufficient 
to fill a man’s heart: we must imagine Sisyphus happy.” 
(Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 165, 187, 188). 

Within this earthly horizon Camus appreciated the precious 
emotions of the common struggle : “ Tense faces, brotherhood 
threatened, the strong yet chaste friendship of men for each 
other—these are the true riches because they are perishable." 

He believes in the metaphysical value of human solidarity, 
because in revolt he finds that man's tragedy is collective. 
The order of humanity however implies the negation of the 
sacred—of Christianity in the first place : “ which is, first 
and foremost, a philosophy of injustice." ** I insist upon this 
point which seems to me to explain a strong personal feeling : 
the Christian world, with faith , seems to me one of despair." 

F01 a human being there are only two possible universes, 
that of the sacred (or to talk in Christian terms, says Camus, 
of grace), and that of revolt." 1 He chooses revolt. 


TOWARDS A DEFINITION 

In so far as they schematize trends of thought, these rapid 
sketches needless to say misrepresent the doctrines which 
they are meant to expound. All the more so, in that the latter 
are in reaction, sometimes expressly so, against schematization. 
Nearly all, in fact, condemn logical or dialectical constructions ; 
nevertheless nearly all presuppose in their turn, or reveal, a 
connected whole in experience, more personal of course, more 
free, but no less synthetic and often no less technical than the 
old systems. Are they properly speaking philosophies ? No 
answer can be given without explaining what conception one 
has of philosophy. In seminaries, if the whole realm of spiritual 


Cp. Remarque suv la Rdvolte , in the volume, in collaboration with 
others, L’Existence, Paris. Gallimard, 1945. 
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experience is reserved for theology, it is still permissible to 
onfine philosophy to the analysis of the formal structure of 
the mind or of what corresponds in us to a hypothetical state 
of ‘ pure nature '—but what a risk there is that this study will 
deceive young minds thirsting for reality! In Universities 
which no longer teach theology, philosophy is presented as the 
quest for wisdom in life and therefore it can never be too 
concrete. If however you want it to be strictly rational, well 
and good. In this case Existentialism is not a philosophy. 
None the less it remains a movement which our period has 
found very exciting, which incites many men to think and 
opens up new vistas to human reflection. 

'J 

For any one who wants to enclose it within a definition, 
perhaps this one will be found convenient : existentialism is 
a passionate return of the individual to his own freedom , in order 
in the unfolding of its processes to extract the significance of his 
being. 

A passionate return of the individual . The ‘ hyper-emo¬ 
tional ' reacts forcibly against the doctrines which absorb or 
dissolve personal originality into the abstractions or the 
generalisations of a system. He is impatient because his life 
is only given him once and he can’t wait. What does the point 
of view of absolute Spirit or of the universal contemplator 
matter to him ? The subject has nothing to do with a Denken 
uberhaupt (general thought), it is a concrete, individual * I ' 
who returns to his freedom. Although they describe it and think 
of it in very different ways, all existentialists concentrate their 
attention upon freedom, and see in it the origin—whether 
through creation or recognition—of values. Doubtless by 
reason of this predominance of the subjective they will always 
fall short of attaining a view of the whole precisely in its 
totality. But at least they do attempt to elucidate their vision 
of the world such as they accept it or construct it. 

In order to extract. In the double sense of perceiving and 
promoting, discovering and inventing, by the phenomenolo¬ 
gical description of that which is, and by the appeal to personal 
initiative which stirs up that which is as yet only possible or 
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virtual. In any case the method differs from deductive 
reasoning or the comparison of facts with extrinsic norm 
borrowed from some general moral system, an eternal 
metaphysic or a revelation. Most existentialists—perhaps 
wrongly, since the objectivity of a criterion does not contra¬ 
dict the subjectivity of discovery—reject all objective criteria. 
Truth can only be tested in the very description of experience, 
in the lived (and not logical) coherence of its diverse elements. 
And that, whatever this experience may be. In other words, 
truth is opposed to concept. To know life—either its meaning 
or its absence of meaning—is to possess it by a conquest or a 
re-conquest of every moment. Hence the so frequent dis¬ 
tinction, in various forms, between the ‘ authentic ’ and th' 

' unauthentic according to whether the subject eith' J 
personally faces reality or lets itself be guided by so-call< s 
objective norms “ written in the intelligible sky ”. We do not 
reach truth in a ‘ moral ’ act—lest it should seem to get its 
authentication as though from outside, by reference to an 
ethic—but in an absolute fidelity to ourselves. Truth is the 
very flavour of my ontological experience ; and the latter we 
call ‘ dread 7 despair, faith, hope, etc. What then can 
abstract theories mean, unless as exhortations and methods 
of approach ? No more than dreaming about happiness brings 
me happiness does the pure intellectual representation of 
truth deliver me truth. Saint Augustine, Newman and others 
had an inkling of that when they talked about the ‘ return to 
the heart ’, ‘ real assent', etc. But they failed to discern the 
truly metaphysical meaning of their very approach. And this 
* extraction ’ precisely constitutes existentialism. Agreement 
between life and doctrine—most great philosophers have 
honestly lived that through : but it is existentialism that takes 
explicit notice of it and gives a properly ontological validity to 
it, as well as to the acts of our individual existence, regarded 
as constituent elements. 

In the unfolding of its processes. Phenomenology in fact 
is no more applied to an immoveable ‘Wesen', to a static 
essence, but to the springing up of freedom, to the steps which 


1 angoisse : v. Glossary. 
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condition its exercise or show off its different aspects. If it no 
longer admits the idea of ‘ nature ’ nor any kind of deter¬ 
minism, existentialism nevertheless re-establishes a sort of 
universality and necessity by its notions of central experience, 
of condition, structure, situation—even Jaspers’ * situation- 
limit ’, at the heart of subjectivity. And this necessity—a 
necessity of fact, they say—seems to be requisite if we are 
going to go on talking philosophy at all. 

The significance of his being. In fact we have not to deal 
with a new scientific system or a profounder psychology, 
but with a metaphysic and an axiology, with a quest for—if 
not a creation of— values. Even while it denies anything 
beyond what is immediately attained by the senses, and the 
foundation of values, existentialism is interested above all in 
the meaning of existence. And the declarations about the 
absurd and about nothingness, which have given scandal, 
have usually had no other aim than to clear the way, by 
denouncing the inanity of ‘ objective ’ meanings, to allow the 
establishment of subjective values. Like the Franciscan 
school in the Middle Ages, existentialism claims knowledge of 
the singular, and pretends, no doubt with justice, to reach 
being in the individual. To get there it uses a dialectical 
apparatus, less formal and yet very ‘ technical' : this tells 
against the too widespread illusion that anyone can turn 
himself overnight into an existential philosopher. Even 
J -* ’ they may leave to the ‘ existentiAls ’ to enquire into 

^ structure of being qua being, the ‘ existentiEls ' search 
/or the meaning of particular being, of my being. 1 

Taking account of these observations existentialism can, 
then, be more succinctly defined as : a description of freedom 
which promotes what it describes. 


1 v.n., p. 15 sup. 
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Chapter II 

COMPARISON WITH CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 

Existentialism interests the Christian as a movement of 
contemporary thought, and even just as a human manifestation. 
An interest which does not blunt the edge—far from it—of 
certain trenchant judgements upon it. Recently, in March, 
1946, the journal of Pierre-qui-vire, Temoignages , congrat¬ 
ulated Pere de Tonquedec who had, it appears, shown 
“ temperately but firmly that the philosophy of existence is 
incompatible with the Catholic religion. We shall add,” said 
the writer who signed the article, Pierre Ayraud, “ that 
existentialism is a specifically German philosophy to the 
extent that it is precisely a wild individualism.” (We who 
allowed ourselves to say that it was the communal , even 
gregarious spirit of the Germans that had alone allowed the 
horrors of nazism, while the democratic spirit, etc. . . !) 
“ It is strange and disquieting to find that we are about to 
borrow from our enemies, in the very moment when we thought 
we were triumphing over them, reasons for living and dying.” 1 
A little further on the same writer, referring to my Choix de 
J .P. Sartre, said that if the criticism “ does justice to Sartre’s 
existentialism, on the other hand it was perhaps a mistake not 
to have taken the opportunity to dispose of existentialism as 
such.” 1 No more, no less! But even if I could I should take good 
care not to do that, and I will say why. The German origin 
of existentialism—which is partly contestable—should not 
decide the issue for us, at all events. It is not Germany as 
such that we have to fight, it is, I think, nazism. After all 
there is a much closer resemblance to nazi doctrines than 
existentialism (in spite of the possible personal compromises 


1 Temoignages. No. ix, March, 1946, p. 168. 
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of Heidegger—and I know nothing about them), and that is 
the communist doctrines and activities, about which people in 
France usually prefer to keep a prudent silence. If we have got 
to be severe, at least let our judgements be clear and well 
based. We are going to attempt a confrontation of this new 
philosophy with Christian thought. In this design, we shall 
successively examine the two principal characteristics more or 
less clearly evoked when ‘ they ’ talk of existentialism, and 
which we have already pointed to in our definitions : the first 
is concerned with method, and directs it towards phenomeno¬ 
logical description ; the second affirms a doctrinal position — 
the priority of existence over essence. 


I. THE CONCRETE METHOD 

Existential is in many cases opposed to essential, as the 
' incarnate ' to the purely formal. 

As philosophers—and let us no longer contest this title— 
existentialists, however, analyse the structures of the concrete, 
pass beyond the pure individual, and therefore they too ascend 
to the plane of abstraction. But their characteristic is the 
desire, sometimes ineffective, to ‘ unstick ’ as little as possible, 
never to discourse beyond the concrete experience. In their 
method of exposition at least they all recognize as ancestors 
a Saint Augustine whose vision of the world—in the most vital 
parts of it—is of one piece with his Confessions, a Pascal and 
a Kierkegaard who transmit to us the very trembling of their 
spiritual ‘ anxiety \ In a philosophy of subjectivity the lived 
assumes a primordial, almost an exclusive value. Normally 
the thinker has no right to overflow the sphere of his under¬ 
taking. Nothing compels him to give the world a universal 
doctrine. Let him translate then, even if badly, what he 
himself experiences. But already this attempt conceals a 
deception, for we can only speak easily about objects, and 
here it is a question of expressing the trans-objective. And so 
the language of traditional philosophy shows itself to be 
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inadequate. To remedy this deficiency existentialists borrow 
from ordinary speech words whose affective aura, whose 
concrete atmosphere, they want to preserve. Through them 
they try to relate, describe, suggest their subjectivity—the 
only way in which others can join in. That is the justification 
for the intrusion into philosophy of unusual literary types 
diaries, poems, tales, dialectical-lyrics, novels, plays, etc. 

But can we get by this analysis of the individual to the very 
structure of being ? The question is still debated between 
existential Is and existentiEls. Heidegger says we can. Marcel 
postulates it : “ I have admitted ”, he writes, a priori and 
before being able altogether to justify this affirmation in my 
own eyes, that the more we can recognise the individual being 
as such, the more we shall be tending, and even on our way, 
towards a grasp of being as being . . . That is an imperious, 
though vague, assurance which I feel has guided me through 
the narrow and winding paths where I have so often been in 
danger of losing myself.” 1 Is this hope or this act of faith 
enough ? This is a question of primary importance, since it 
is the very value of the method that is at stake. Will existen¬ 
tialism only become a philosophy in passing beyond itself, so 
much so that we can say of it too that it can lead to every¬ 
thing . . but by ceasing to be itself ? 

When one gets involved in writing one is bound in any case 
to get out of strict subjectivity. But at the same time the 
existentialist concedes as little as possible to objective 
expression. Not being in the least anxious to legislate for man 
in general, he avoids universal formulae. To grasp life in its 
pulsation he appeals to cases, describes what he has lived 
through, or at least imagines the reactions he would have in 
such circumstances. If Marcel is asked to examine a moral 
rule or a psychological law he embodies it in an example. 
" Judge not ” becomes : " How, and in what sense can one 
not judge such and such a student from Clermont who has 
deliberately given up to the Gestapo his Alsatian companions 
for whom he himself obtained false cards ? ” Here is the plot 


1 Ibid. 
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of a drama of which the metaphysician explores the conditions 
and lays bare the motives. “ What structure of consciousness 
do we find implied in this spiritual conflict ? ” The little drama 
thus sketched out starts a meditation. In works of imagination 
the plot does not, at least in principle, illustrate a thesis. The 
author fearfully follows the development of his characters, 
anxious to know how they will resolve the problem he has set 
them. And in fact artistic creation most often precedes the 
doctrine which subsequent reflection extracts from it. To 
confer a flavour of existence upon philosophy this slice of life 
must remain as much as possible immanent to the doctrinal 
elaboration. 

Besides these new modes of expression, even in the most 
dialectical works, description takes precedence over deduction. 
In spite of Husserl phenomenology becomes more and more the 
chosen method for the study of existence. Do we want an 
example ? To fix the conditions of the possibility of ‘ bad 
faith * and to determine thus “ what man in his own being 
must be ”, Sartre describes human conduct. The page quoted 
below, one of the best products of L’Etre et le Neant , introduces 
a long analysis. It is very characteristic of the author’s style. 

“ See, for example, a woman who has yielded to a first 
meeting. She knows quite well the intentions which the man 
who is speaking to her has towards her. She knows also that 
she will have to make a decision sooner or later. But she does 
not wish to feel the urgency of it : she fastens herself merely 
upon all that is respectful and discreet in the attitude of her 
partner. She does not take this conduct as an attempt to 
affect what is called ‘ the first approach ', that is to sa}^ that 
she does not want to see the possibilities of gradual develop¬ 
ment which this conduct presents : she limits this behaviour 
to what it is in the present moment ; she does not want to 
read anything beyond their explicit meaning in the words 
which are addressed to her. If what is said is ‘ I admire }^ou so 
much \ she detaches this phrase from its hidden sexual basis ; 
she attaches to the conversation and conduct of her inter¬ 
locutor immediate meanings which she envisages as objective 
qualities. The man who is speaking to her seems sincere and 
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respectful as a table is round or square, as the wall-paper is 
blue or grey. And the qualities thus attached to the person 
whom she is listening to are thus fixed in a thing-like perman¬ 
ence which is only the projection of their strict present into 
the temporal flux. For she is not fully aware of what she 
wants : deep down she is aware of the desire which she 
inspires, but desire, crude and naked, would humiliate and 
horrify her. She would not, however, find any charm in a 
respectfulness which was only respectfulness. To satisfy her 
there must be a feeling which applies in toto to her person , 
that is to say to her full freedom, and which is a recognition 
of her freedom. But at the same time this feeling must be 
desire in toto , that is to say that it should be directed towards 
her body as object. This time she refuses to take the desire 
for what it is, she does not even give it its name, she does not 
recognise it except in so far as it extends out to admiration, 
esteem or respect, and as it is wholly absorbed in the loftier 
forms which it produces, right to the very point of no more 
figuring there except as a sort of heat and density. But see : 
he takes her by the hand. This act of her partner is in danger 
of changing the situation and calling for an immediate 
decision : to let him take her hand would be to consent of her 
own accord to a flirtation, would be to join in it. To withdraw 
it would be to break this confused and unstable harmony which 
is just the charm of the hour. She must postpone as long as 
possible the moment of decision. We know what happens 
then : the young woman leaves her hand there, but does not 
notice that she has left it. She does not notice it because it so 
happens that at this moment it is her mind that predominates. 
She carries off her companion to the loftiest regions of romantic 
speculation, she talks of life, of her life, she exhibits herself in 
her essential aspect: a person, a consciousness. And during 
this time the divorce between body and soul is effected : her 
hand remains inert between the hot hands of her partner, 
neither consenting nor resisting—a thing. We shall say that 
this woman is ‘ in bad faith V' 1 


1 J. P. Sartre, L’Etre et le Ndant, pp. 94-5. Paris, Gallimard, 1943. 
Gabriel Marcel. La FidSlite criatrice, in Du Refits k linvocation, 
p. 193. Paris, Gallimard, 1940. 
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It is beyond a doubt that the success—sometimes through 
its snob-appeal—of the new philosophy comes very largely 
from these descriptions where the reader meets himself again 
and analyses himself, as in psychological novels or journaux 
intimes. Ought we to blame existentialism for that ? With 
reservations which have to be made about the legitimacy of 
certain experiences and the choice of some of the scenes 
described, I do not see why we should. This method when 
brought down to its fundamental traits— insertion into life 
(we must experience what we talk about), and concrete expres¬ 
sion of this experience—is nothing if not legitimate. It is 
even one of the most human, and as such (here we are at last 
upon our subject) is not without certain analogies to that of 
the Gospel. 


THE GOSPEL 

Coepit facere et docere —that is how the Book of the Acts 
sums up the life of Jesus Christ: ‘ to do and to teach \ First 
to do, and to teach by his acts and attitudes more than by his 
words. Words which were themselves parables or concrete 
precepts. Let us admit that the Jewish mentality, a rebel to 
abstract speculation, has made a pictorial and living presenta¬ 
tion of the Good News indispensible : that does not mean that 
abstraction is condemned because of it. It remains however 
that Jesus Christ preached without bringing in an apparatus 
of systematic deductions, and that he proclaimed the necessity 
to live the truth in order to understand it fully. When he 
reproved the pharisees with unheard-of vehemence, was it not 
above all because they did not what they spoke ? 

I am not going to be so utterly naive as to declare that 
Christianity is existential. In the wonderfully, divinely har¬ 
monious Person of its Founder, as in his message, it passes 
beyond the opposition between objective and subjective. Only 
it happens that in our West this message is expressed above all 
in the framework of an objective philosophy. That is why 
compared with our catechitical or scholastic presentation the 
divine teaching of our Saviour seems undoubtedly more 
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subjective more existential. It is by action that he teaches 
his apostles : '‘Ye call me Master and Lord : and ye say well; 
for so I am. If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet; ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I 
have given you an example, that ye should do as I have done 
to you.” (John, xiii 13). 

Do right-thinking people murmur because he keeps company 
with publicans and sinners ? The three parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin and the prodigal son answer them in a 
peremptory way, but so concretely that centuries of meditation 
have not exhausted either the doctrine or the emotion of these 
simple stories. 

” Who is my neighbour ? ” asks the lawyer, anxious to 
justify himself. Did he get a definition to class along with 
others ? No, a history whose conclusion is self-evident and 
unforgettable. “ A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half 
dead. And by chance there came down a certain priest that 
way : and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 
And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on the other side. But a certain 
Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was : and when he 
saw him, he had compassion on him, and went to him, and 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him 
on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care 
of him. And on the morrow when he departed, he took out 
two pence, and gave them to the host, and said unto him, 

Take care of him ; and whatsoever thou spendest more, when 
I come again, I will repay thee. Which now of these three, 
thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that fell among the 
thieves ? ” (Luke, x 30-36). 

Jesus lives the truth, and when he teaches it he uses not so 
much universal propositions as evocations, concrete as never 
man has made them. It is not he, it is St. John who formulated 
the phrase “ God is love ” ; a precious formula—like all those 
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afterwards defined by the Church—but which would remain 
useless if Jesus had not, by the manifestation of his power and 
his humility, alternately or together, by his strength and his 
suffering, by his miracles and his goodness, shown us through 
his life what divine love is. 

And why did he never even say to his disciples “lam God ” ? 
You would have thought it would have been so simple. Too 
simple, no doubt, and in some ways contrary to his mission. 
To say of myself “ I am this ” or “ that ", presupposes a 
reflection upon an objective me, because, for instance, of some 
controversy about me. What I say of myself does not 
correspond to myself but to this object, creates a science but 
does not lay the foundations for a personal union. Because 
the order of Christ is an order of salvation, because he wants 
to give us the knowledge of himself such as friends have, he 
refrains from saying—except to the judge who questions him 
or to the enemies who torment him—“ I am God ”. This type 
of declaration would have made a philosopher of him, not a 
brother and a saviour. What he had come to give would then 
not have been a life—or better, a living person—but a theme 
for thought. And themes for thought, if they have great 
importance as intellectual meditations—for humanity will 
never do without philosophy—only get their value from the 
lived experience of which they are a condensation. And so the 
Son of God without giving any definition of himself does not 
hesitate at the right moment to provoke the confession of his 
disciples : “ Whom do men say that lam?" . . . “ And you, 
whom do ye say that I am ? " 

No, it is not a pure chance that the same word ' incarnation ' 
means, in theology, that the Word became flesh to unite all to 
himself, and in existentialism points to the insertion of truth 
into the daily drama, its link through the body with all the 
universe. 

So let us mark off the first point : neither the necessity of 
truth being lived nor the concrete method set the Gospel and 
existential philosophy in opposition to one another. 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 

The Good News, as the history of Christian thought exhibits 
it, is not in partnership with any of the philosophical systems. 
Just as the bilingualist, because he expresses his thought with 
the help of different syntaxes, can more easily distinguish the 
thought itself from the turns of grammar which express it ; 
so theologians who, in course of centuries, have pondered the 
same revelation in different mental categories, can abstract 
its transcendence. 

It is methods very close to those of existentialism which will 
best translate St. Paul’s ' philosophy of salvation ’ : des¬ 
cription of the war against sin, the perspective of death, the 
opposition between the carnal and the spiritual man, the source 
of our resurrection in union with Christ, etc. Within the 
framework of platonism and neo-platonism St. Augustine 
worked out the first system of Western theology. More 
daringly St. Thomas, attracted by the rigour of the fashionable 
aristotelianism, took the risk in spite of controversy and 
censures of adopting it as the language of his Christian vision 
of the world. A masterly tour de force this, for this ' objective ’, 
at bottom materialistic, doctrine seemed one of the least 
appropriate to express a spiritual, interior, personalistic 
message such as that of Christianit}^. He succeeded, and so 
happily that his teaching—though without being to that extent 
identified with Christian thought—was declared by Leo XIII 
to be ‘common doctrine’ for the formation of'the clergy. 
That is a title which thomism will clearly not be able to 
retain except on condition that, like its initiator, it never 
ceases to integrate into itself all valid contributions. But has 
it not become to some extent frozen at the hands of its disciples 
and commentators ? Pere Sertillanges accuses it of having left 
out some crises of belief, especially in the period of Descartes, 
Newton, Kant or Bergson. On the other hand the rationalism 
of the last four centuries has perhaps dried up, even in thomism, 
the current of life that was still so evident in its founder. 
Existentialism gives scholasticism the chance of rejuvenation 
by taking a dose of ‘ subjectivity’. Our period has suffered 
too much from romantic optimism and more or less arbitrary 
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syntheses which explain everything and explain nothing. The 
development of the sciences, in scope as well as in depth, of 
means of communication, the meeting of races and the mixture 
of classes all make our contemporaries long for the suppression 
of barriers. We want a truth, one, immediate and saving. 
What right has anyone to take exception to that ? Provided 
that this desire to grasp the concrete does not degenerate into 
intellectual laziness ; on condition that we do not, like up¬ 
starts, squander away the worldly goods of a tradition of 
' objectivity ’, which itself also witnesses in its own way to a 
human experience, is it not even somehow a duty for the 
Christian to adopt and consecrate what comes from healthy 
man—and so from Christ ? 

If Christian thought ever forgot its independence of systems 
and the virtual element in all its assumptions, it would run 
the risk of alienating itself from the audience of the modem 
world, would shut itself in an esotericism quite contrary to its 
origins, and would transform the Church into a ghetto. On 
the other hand, now that the contemporary reaction has 
taken place, it is clear already that we can no longer think of 
the being of man or of God simply within the categories of 
former times. Will not the scholastic theologians and philoso¬ 
phers, following the example of their only master, Christ, 
gain by making their thought coincide with reality by living 
it, by experiencing it as deeply as possible, by striving to grasp 
it in its concrete aspects, so as only afterwards to pass on to 
objectification, to generalities and definitions ? Thus they will 
rediscover the great tradition of Christian thought which has 
always developed along two planes, of objectification and of 
subjectivity, ever verifying the latter by the former. 

If the two tendencies are an accurate reflection of disposi¬ 
tions of temperament, the human spirit stands above the 
opposition between them. Superior to its fragmentary and 
complementary expressions it adopts them in turn, circulates 
in order to live, and rises up in a mounting spiral from their 
alternate mediations. It is from the convergence of these 
particular and never exhaustive tendencies that we can 
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determine from afar the position of a perfect and ideal philoso¬ 
phy. It would be just as much a pity to neglect rational 
structure and objective solidity as to neglect subjective analyses 
and the existential atmosphere. Of the two functions of 
language, that of suggesting and that of making precise, which 
culminate in pure poetry or mathematics, existentialism is 
inclined to confine itself to evocation, scholasticism excels in 
definition. The two functions are indispensible to the life of the 
spirit. What do you get when you separate flesh from bone ? 
A skeleton and a formless mass : two dead things. This is a 
comparison which should be pondered as much by those who 
ridicule objectivity as by those who distrust subjectivity. 

The problem set to existentialism, that of reaching a 
universal structure by the way of description, corresponds to 
that set to scholasticism, which is to make objective categories 
sufficiently supple to enable life to be rediscovered in them. 
So if the ‘ objective ’ philosopher ought all the time to stick 
close to subjectivity to guard himself against formal sclerosis 
and materialism, it is by going to objectivity that the ‘ sub¬ 
jective ' alone can escape the shipwreck of subjectivism. The 
sincere believer sets himself to listen to God, to seek for what 
he reveals of himself in the inspired words of Scripture and in 
dogmatic formulae. In doing this he is more religious, whatever 
modern prejudice may think, than the man who cultivates a 
faith without belief and who in fact seeks for the almost 
egoistic pleasure of religiosity rather than the genuine relation 
with God. But this is, however, only on condition that, while 
maintaining the objective datum, we are constantly passing 
beyond it towards its deep meaning, towards personal life. 
Just as the essence ‘ rational animal ’ defines the minimum 
required for membership of humanity, without making any 
prejudgement of what this or that man will be like, so dogma 
defines the minimal condition needed to participate in Christian 
thought. But each soul must then accept this formula, vivify 
it and develop from it concrete conclusions for his own life and 
his vision of the world. Springing from the initial datum, free 
spontaneity expands, producing those characteristics which 
give to religion and to the expression of religion their true 
aspects. 
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Hence, strengthened by its tradition which unites the two 
attitudes, objective and subjective, Christian thought is in a 
position to integrate the contribution of existentialism without 
falling, through infatuation, into its eccentricities. 

Among those it is appropriate to point out that with some 
moderns there is a certain equivocation so flagrant that we 
sometimes wonder whether it is not held in bad faith. Such 
people pretend to limit themselves to description, and this 
applies only to facts. But any moment they slide on to the 
plane of right , they make use of the normative. And so they 
exclude a certain number of questions, above all those that 
concern the hereafter. Not only do they declare these to be 
inaccessible to description—which is often true—but on the 
same pretext they insist, without flinching, that these questions 
do not arise. And thus they believe they can eliminate without 
any further procedure vertical transcendence (God), the other 
life—in short, all religious realities. The whole argument is 
much too facile, and quite invalid. But it is one which invites 
us to examine the philosophical problem of phenomenology : 
“ Is a description enough to found a doctrine upon ? ” Without 
tackling it at once, let us note what an affirmative answer 
would imply. This : that experience would be a pure ‘ given \ 
quasi-absolute, independent of men who have it and describe 
it. But this postulate contradicts precisely the deepest element 
in the existential doctrine, namely the priority of existence to 
essence. 


II. THE DOCTRINE OF FREEDOM 

When he comments upon this theory, Sartre refers to the 
* artificer ’ conception of being. The carpenter making a table 
has in his mind a concept and realizes it : essence precedes 
existence. The same is true, apparently, with creationist 
theories : the small pea grows and swells according to the 
eternal idea of which it is only an exemplar . . . And man, 
an individual instance of human ‘ nature ', lives a history which 
is already pre-formed in the divine thought : his essence, 
anterior to his conception, determines his existence down to 
the least detail. 
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Existentialism reverses the priority of the terms. Man 
exists first; he lives and ‘ projects ' himself in the world. 
And as he rises he gives himself an essence. Far from imposing 
itself upon existence, this essence henceforth appears as 
posterior to it and as freely variable. 

Does this doctrine deserve to be condemned ? Does it 
justify the disgust of the protestant theologian I have quoted? 

To prevent any confusion with scholastic vocabulary let us 
distinguish two opposite meanings of the phrase ‘ essence of 
man * :— 

(1) The minimum required to partake in human prerogatives 

(2) The way in which each chooses personally to realise his 
being as a man, the shape he freely gives himself, in this world 
or the other. 

The fact of being ‘ man * in the first sense, rather than 
* dog ' or ' flower * depends either upon the Creator, for those 
who admit him, or upon the accident of contingency and 
‘ facticiousness \ But our 4 project/ the choices which make 
us this or that and differentiate us infinitely from one another, 
these depend upon our freedom and our personal history. 

Essence in scholastic terms (the first sense) is therefore 
contemporary with existence ; but to the degree that it 
implies contingency and freedom—as is the case with man— 
it remains largely determinable. 

Essence in existential terms (the second sense) on the other 
hand follows existence since it results from the determination 
which existence freely confers upon itself in the course of its 
history. 

At bottom there is no conflict between the two philosophies. 
The priority of existence over essence is only a fresh affirmation 
of human freedom. The original tone of it comes from its 
character of being * lived ’, from the strong affective charge 
which this affirmation contains. If St. Thomas or Descartes 
are not existentialists in spite of their opposition to deter¬ 
minism, it is because their doctrine does not seem at first to 
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describe a personal experience. Even the ‘ lived ’ in Bergson s 
philosophy remains too biological, too passive ; it takes too 
little account of spiritual tensions and drama to be existential. 
And on the other hand, a phenomenology which does not have 
its centre in freedom becomes the very opposite of existen¬ 
tialism, a * vision of essences \ So it is the meeting between 
‘ subjectivity ’ and ‘ freedom ’—a meeting which could be 
foreseen—which characterizes the new philosophy and explains 
its main categories : ‘ dread ’ x for instance, which does not 
mean a spectacular romanticism but man’s taking into account 
of his creative powers, the feeling of being master of one’s 
choice and at the same time abandoned in a world where 
nothing is really 4 given ’, where everything has to be freely 
refused or accepted. 

While Bergsonianism spread in a climate of prosperity and. 
vigorous opulence, it is as we have seen in the most troubled 
periods of contemporary history—after 1918 in Germany, 
after 1940 in France—that existentialism has taken on ; for 
it is at the time that political and social frameworks are 
crumbling that man is most vitally conscious of his freedom 
and of the tragic element in his fate. But quite apart from, 
these occasions, when have the themes of human responsibility, 
of sin, of faith, of salvation, not been traditionally taught and 
lived by the Church ? Did not St. Paul long ago write to his 
disciples that they carried their treasure in earthen vessels ? 

In fact even when it secularizes religious notions existen¬ 
tialism remains under the influence of its Christian origins. 
Its fundamental dogma contains nothing shocking to a Chris¬ 
tian who really believes in human freedom. To the text " it 
is finished ”, adduced by the protestant theologian, there is. 
opposed the other : ”1 fill up in my body that which is lacking 
of the sufferings of Christ ”, according to which history seems 
to retain a meaning even after the Passion. As for the pre¬ 
destination of individual salvation in God, how—and here I 
pick up again a discussion whose very argument must lean 
upon the Bible—how can it be reconciled with the “ Let us. 


1 angoisse : v. Glossary. 
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make man in our own image ” of Genesis, or with the affirma¬ 
tion repeated by Christ : " Ye are gods ? ” Is not God 
essentially free ? Would man resemble him if he were not 
himself also endowed with freedom—that is to say to some 
extent with auto-determination ? And to recognize this is 
surely to profess the priority of existence over essence. 
Christians of different schools admit this more readily the 
larger the part they give to human freedom, knowing that, far 
from slighting the Creator, this freedom only exists by his 
grace and magnifies his glory. 

Christianity and existentialism are no more opposed to 
each other in their fundamental doctrine than in their method: 
the doctrine that each man must freely determine his being. 


DISAGREEMENT 

But even with an agreement on the principle of freedom there 
may be all kinds of practical disagreements between diverse 
freedoms. That is what happens in existentialism. 

And first of all, is the essence which is preceded by existence 
only the residual image of a being for whom all is finished at 
death, or on the contrary the eternal figure of a person whose 
real life begins at the moment of his dying ? This is a great 
subject of conflict between the existential philosophers. But 
their radical opposition depends, I believe, upon the acceptance 
or rejection of God. It is atheism which entails in Heidegger 
and Sartre 1 the negation of survival: it is because they believe 
in God that Marcel or Le Senne regard terrestrial becoming as 
the prelude and birth of a higher existence. 


1 Note. Since the writing of this essay Heidegger has repudiated the 
particular atheism of Sartre : he does not, he claims, deny God's 
existence, but he states his absence. (Tr.). 
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The option for or against God is a free option. Obviously 
it does not depend upon me whether God exists or not; but 
to recognize God, that is to say whether he exists or not for me, 
whether I do or do not organize my vision of the world by 
taking him into account, that arises from my freedom. 
Existentialism is content with that. But this time Christianity 
goes further and gives a reason for this option itself. It offers 
itself necessarily to man. If man is really called to a divine 
life he must himself choose how he is to be a god. And if there 
are a thousand ways of accepting or rejecting God, it is his 
fundamental choice that decides this very acceptance or 
rejection : is man going to ‘ ape ’ the divine autarchy and 
erect himself as Lucifer did into a principle sufficient unto 
himself, or on the contrary, is he going to imitate the authentic 
divine life which is Trinity, relation, charity ? If he chooses 

to be a god without God ”, he will either brand himself an 
atheist or create a god in his own likeness ; on the other hand, 
genuine faith is the corollary of free choice : “ to be a god 
with God.” But a free choice which, let us remember, is never 
final before the moment of death, so that uncertainties, semi¬ 
adherence, changes of front, treasons and conversion remain 
the daily lot of our time of testing. 

The conclusion of this brief analysis may be seen. Starting 
from the option which commands all human destiny, a concrete 
philosophy will turn either towards a doctrine of communion 
which culminates in the demand for sanctity, or towards the 
theory of isolation which ends in satanic pride. The exaltation 
of the human person leads either to the superman or to the 
child of God. Without pursuing either of these ways right to 
the end—here on earth we never pursue things right to the 
end—the two principal representatives of French existential¬ 
ism, Gabriel Marcel and Jean-Paul Sartre, are there, it seems, 
‘ engaged ’ ; and they diverge from each other the further 
they push their thought. So that, without denying its prin¬ 
ciples, existentialism can become either a religious philosophy 
such as many Catholic thinkers long for, or the most anti- 
Christian philosophy that has ever been encountered. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 

I have just formulated a condemnation. So as not to incur 
the charge of arbitrarily brandishing an anathema after having 
compared contemporary thinkers in narrow or ossified 
categories, I ought to say what conception of Christianity I 
am referring to in declaring a philosophic doctrine anti- 
Christian. 

The living centre of religion is the person of Christ, of whom 
no formulation will ever exhaust the fulness. But if we want 
to put the personal revelation of God into formulas, it is 
charity which we must present as the centre of the evangelical 
message : charity, that is to say, inter-personal communion. 

Jesus Christ merely by showing us what he is teaches us that 
this union extends out into the Triune God, who is not 
ontological solitude but a family relationship. In the Word 
Incarnate the Trinity offers to each of us to participate in this 
life in common with all men. The mystical Body, the only 
* society of spirits is built up by integration into Christ. 
In spite of their differences of language and perspective, St. 
John and St. Paul agree completely in establishing and 
extolling charity as the essence of the Good News. Jesus 
Christ himself replied to the lawyer who asked him about the 
greatest commandment : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
(He will explain this more exactly later : as you love me and 
as I love you). On these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.” (Matt, xxii 37-40). 

Thus without charity nothing is worth. No detailed 
regulation is absolute : it must yield before charity, and 
Jesus Christ himself teaches us that, by so often breaking the 
sabbath. Discipline, worship, sacrament and dogma are all 
ordained towards the blossoming of inter-personal communion 
between men and with God. All truth—for instance, the liberty 
of the children of God, abnegation, voluntary poverty, etc.— 
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when it is deflected from its orbit, envisaged apart from its 
relation to charity, is immediately turned into error, and 
engenders trouble and confusion. It is unfortunate that 
Christians are continually narrowing down the message of 
Christ, limiting it to meaning only this or that, or meaning 
above all this or that ; getting excessively attached to this or 
that contingent form of thought, or piety, or liturgy, without 
day by day, under the movement of the Holy Spirit bequeathed 
to the Church, adapting the unique law of charity to new 
circumstances. Simplicity, confidence, chastity, all the 
evangelical virtues like all religious practices, condition or 
manifest love. 

Of course, the drama of sin and salvation holds a great place 
in religious life and theology, for historic man refuses the 
divine gift. But while some of my protestant friends would be 
ready to say “ Let us be charitable in order to be saved from 
sin ”, I prefer to say “ Redemption is indispensible to us in 
order that we may gain charity, our only final end ”. It is a 
matter of emphasis. 

Charity postulates freedom, but the latter can turn against 
the former. That is why Christianity thus conceived clarifies 
the two existentialist positions. It understands quite well 
that, on the way towards communion, those on one side aspire 
to a humble charity, open themselves to God and to their 
neighbour to receive and to give themselves, while the others 
shut themselves in isolation and proud egoism, pretend to be 
self-sufficient and draw everything in to themselves. But if it 
judges the former to be in conformity with the evangelical 
ideal, it is quite justified in reckoning the latter to be totally 
opposed to it. 

This opposition is all the more sharp in that those who have 
turned from Christianity are still conscious of their origins 
and have turned against their own brothers, while their real 
enemy is to be found in a kind of scientific communism which 
denies all personal freedom. In the school of Sartre there is a 
deliberate attempt to make capital out of the simultaneous 
opposition of Christians and Marxists. They hope thus, no 
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doubt, to include all these ‘ philistines ’ under one and the 
same condemnation. But while the communists quarrel with 
Sartre because he professes a doctrine of freedom, Catholics 
reproach him for misunderstanding this freedom and making 
such evil use of it. The charges are not identical. Would it 
not be ‘ bad faith * to confuse them ? 

In the dialectical manner, the thesis would be represented 
by marxism which tries to maintain or realise a community 
without personal freedom ; the antithesis by negative 
existentialism, which lays claim to a freedom of anarchy and 
rupture; but the synthesis by Christianity which trains 
genuine freedom and directs it towards the communion of love. 


THE TWO EXTENTIALIST TRENDS 

Divergent as the}^ are, these two orientations, Christian and 
atheist, both claim the same name of existentialist, and they 
have a right to it. And so we cannot protest too forcibly 
against the almost commercial enterprise which—above all 
during the last few months—has been monopolizing the title 
of existential philosophy in the interests of its anti-Christian 
trend. 

No! On Sartre’s own avowal, in his Mise an point , existen¬ 
tialism must not be confused with the philosophy of the 
absurd or with atheist despair. Many students, however, see 
no more in it than a philosophy of ‘ being-thrown-into-the- 
world ’ without reason or justification of any sort, the 
acceptance of brute ' facticiousness ’, of nausea and of medio¬ 
crity. One of them said to me " Existence is only a bungle in 
a meaningless temporal dialectic ”. Obviously from this point 
of view Christianity appears to be merely a defence-mechanism, 
vainly denying the new philosophy. Vainly—because man can 
never transcend his despair : there is nothing else but an 
absurd existence. 

There is no need to emphasise the unbelievable dogmatism 
which these apparently so humble affirmations imply, and the 
paralogism of starting from the failure rationally to deduce 
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existence, and then postulating the impossibility of all 
justification. Let us merely set forth the difficulty of mutual 
understanding between the two existential trends. This 
difficulty is one which prevails above all among the non- 
christians. The facts explain themselves. In virtue of the 
principle of subjectivity, truth can only be recognised if it is 
experienced. But every man—above all if he leans towards 
charity—has temptations to pride and egoism : in order to 
‘ sympathize ’ with the attitudes of atheism, hostility, 
scepticism, it is enough for him to reflect on what these 
temptations could lead to. And so even Catholic critics bear 
witness that Sartre, for instance, does describe a real or at 
least a possible aspect of human experience. But how can we 
recognize the value of disinterested charity, of humility and of 
self-denial when we refuse to follow the invitation of grace ? 
What one feels of it or what one sees of it can be so easily 
obliterated either by forgetfulness or by the pejorative 
interpretation favoured by innumerable minimizing theories. 
To the man who is not genuinely ' engaged ’ in the way of 
charity, love is reduced to desire, generosity is only a trick of 
self-love, and prayer is sublimation of some libido or other. 


EXPERIENCE AND METAPHYSICS 

This is why experience does not finalfy decide between these 
philosophers who all refer to it. The question of phenomenology 
re-appears. If experience were a purely objective fact, it 
would be enough to describe it for sincere minds to recognise 
its truth. But if the observer himself is an integral part of the 
system observed and if moreover he is free, then the ex¬ 
perience must differ according to the points of view adopted. 
When we turn our backs upon each other we have, in good 
faith, entirely opposite views of the world. To phenomenology 
alone many truths are possible. Though an excellent method 
of exposition and illustration, it cannot, as Husserl hoped it 
could, provide the basis of a metaphysic claiming to be 
universal. Everyone is right in his own perspective and can so 
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dispose himself as to ignore that of another—above all, of 
course, if he chooses the attitude of isolation for himself. 

And so the abuse with which we can charge the contemporary 
philosophers of atheist despair is their pretension of describing 
the unique authentic experience, naive experience. A man 
without prejudices, they say, is bound to recognise that he is 
thrown all alone into an absurd world, the spectacle of which 
gives him nausea. Isolation, contingency are the very first data. 

But it is not true! Naive experience is neither that of isola¬ 
tion nor of communion. Respectful of our freedom, it is, in a 
manner, indifferent to these two directions and can let itself 
be drawn in one or the other. The mind ought to pass from the 
given community in which it is born, from the imposed 
relations which it discovers, to free communion ; but this very 
freedom implies for it the risk of branching off on the way. By 
breaking the bonds which bind it to the community, instead of 
opening itself to communion it can shut itself in isolation. If 
such is its choice, it will become more and more blind and deaf 
to the appeals which reality makes to it, it will misunderstand 
the possibilities of relationship which beings offer it. Thence¬ 
forth it will be tempted to deny these relationships : it will 
feel nausea in face of this world of juxtaposed beings, will 
battle against others, will do without God and will adore none 
but itself. Is this naive experience ? We have got far away from 
it. Let us say rather, the experience of what the universe 
becomes to. him who rejects love. To him who, on the other 
hand, accepts it, charity bears witness to itself, and life and 
reflection both bring daily confirmation of the primal 
' engagement \ Experience does not decide between the 
different choices : it depends upon them. 


THE OPTION 

So much is this so that if the option could be irrevocable here 
on earth, the separation would be more and more emphatic, 
the partisans of communion would be converted to the highest 
sanctity, those of isolation would harden into a militant 
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atheism and a sadistic hatred. But the hypothesis is unreal: 
our earthly condition, our period of the training of freedom, 
always keeps man near enough to the point of bifurcation : 
everyone has the constant experience, in different degrees 
and in alternation, of sin and of grace. Those are very rare who 
resolutely and deeply ‘ engage ' in one or the other of the two 
ways. 

A concrete philosophy, however, demands more than any 
other the taking up of a position. The existentialist, professing 
the freedom of the fundamental project and incarnating this 
choice in his whole attitude as he does, must think and behave 
more and more as a religious man or as a libertine. From our 
present point of view—for obviously we are leaving a lot of 
problems in the dark—existentialism is supremely interesting 
because it sets in full light the option which summarizes all 
life : with or without ; that is to say, in the end, with Christ or 
without Christ. With : and then the new philosophy joins up 
with Christian positions ; but perhaps without : and then it 
more and more takes up the reverse of them. 

As to this option, is it altogether arbitrary ? In an exis¬ 
tential context, how does one decide the value of the choice ? 
If experience itself is registered and interpreted in the perspec¬ 
tive which I freely adopt, how does one judge this free act ? 
The fact that we do not find any determinant motives is 
precisely the evidence that it is free. At least I can look for a 
criterion which confirms my ‘ engagement * in the issue, or 
obliges me to bring it under question. (In ordinary matters, 
reflection follows action ; it only precedes it in the case of 
certain very precise decisions.) Here again the philosophy of 
objectivity would play an important role. Already from divers 
directions it is being claimed that phenomenology can be 
completed as a metaphysic. And so, notwithstanding the 
severity which certain existentialists show towards him, an 
attempt like of that of Renee le Senne (born in 1882, professor 
at the Sorbonne) to build an ideo-existential synthesis is one 
of the most interesting. It is by some such a way that we shall 
get out of the present crisis. 
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No doubt we approach experience in a different manner 
according to whether we demand of it a confirmation of a 
doctrine we have already elaborated or whether we hand 
ourselves over to it without prejudice to see where it will lead 
us. In fact, however, the positions are never so clean-cut as 
that. The man of a system, however little he loves truth, 
corrects his a priori views according to his observation of 
facts. And even if he is not aware of it, the descriptions of the 
phenomenologist take their direction from his deep preferences. 
Would it not, then, be all the more worth-while for him in 
this case to make his choice explicit ? 

It is this choice, rather than temperament, which differen¬ 
tiates the doctrines. It succeeds in expressing itself in all 
types of philosophy; among ' objectivists ’ as among 
* subjectivists ' one finds atheists and men of religion. And 
this choice profoundly modifies, does it not, the content of the 
existential categories. To say nothing of the devaluation by 
which ‘ dread ’ x declines from the spiritual level to the almost 
pathological level of bewilderment and nausea, what a gulf 
there is between the despairing ‘ dread ’ x of the atheist who 
believes himself to be absolutely alone, and that ‘ dread ’ x 
crossed by Christian hope which—without abdicating before 
the ‘ given \ without losing consciousness of its freedom and of 
the enticements of evil—knows itself to be called, upheld, 
waited-for by a personal and faithful God! 

Starting from the same principle, ‘ that one must pass 
beyond the rational some are swallowed up in pure sensation 
which they identify with consciousness and which they declare 
to be the only concrete fact (that is the way with certain 
fashionable novels) ; others soar up towards the mysticism of 
love and faith. The reproach of leading to egoistic hedonism 
cannot therefore be justly levelled at all forms of subjectivity. 

There are in fact many ways of reacting against * ob¬ 
jectivity \ To schematize, let us say that in face of the primal 
subject-object relation four attitudes are possible. 


1 angoisse : v. Glossary. 
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The one that idealists attribute to realism affirms the 
absolute priority of the object : it is an objectivism. The one 
that realists attribute to idealism affirms the absolute priority 
of the subject: it is a subjectivism. Going beyond this simple 
opposition, the existentialists without preferring one term to the 
other, affirm in general the priority of both together. But 
there is then renewed opposition between those who are above 
all sensible of the exteriority of the terms of relation (whence 
come ‘ anxiety despair, the solid thing-in-itself, pride, etc.), 
and those who perceive their reciprocal interiority (whence 
come faith, hope, communion, etc.) Which is the truer attitude 
of these last two ? Phenomenologically speaking we must 
say : both, for the ‘ given ' relation is compatible with both 
aspects, interiority and exteriority. We are quite free to 
recognise the authentic value on either side. In philosophers' 
terms, it is all a matter of spirituality. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 

In a Christian atmosphere the spiritual life aims at expansion, 
at communion. It snatches the soul away from sin and assures 
favourable conditions for the blossoming of charity. Hence 
it draws a very different, but equally real, profit from each of 
these two existential trends. What an impulse ascetic and 
mystical studies receive from the effort to explain, refine, 
promote the notions of fidelity, presence, ‘ disponibility }1 
consecration, hope, invocation, love! An exact phenomenology 
of religious attitudes and feelings, of prayer, the virtues, the 
free gifts, will certainly promote the spiritual life itself. And 
since on the other hand there will always be the temptation to 
defiance, isolation and rejection, because we are steeped in an 
atmosphere of sin : the description of its sequel—hatred, bad 
faith, egoistic conflict, despair, proud self-sufficiency—will 
enlighten the faithful soul and will put it on guard by giving 
it a contrast and an awful warning. 


1 v. Glossary. 
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The framework of this essay does not permit us to enter into 
a detailed analysis. What must we think, for instance, from 
the Christian point of view of Kierkegaard’s detachment, of 
Scheler’s sympathy, of Heidegger’s anxiety, 1 of Marcel’s faith, 
of Le Senne’s values, of Sartre’s annihilation, of Camus’ 
absurd, etc. ? The enquiry would be too extensive. I have 
onty wanted to show the compatibility between the method, 
and the central doctrine, of existentialism and Christian 
thought. A compatibility which includes on either side the 
possibility of sin, and entails as a result the twin tendencies in 
modern philosophy : the first of a religious turn, the second 
ever more negative. 

Have men of the spirit taken account of this ? For here is a 
philosophy which allows them to express themselves in their 
own way, provided that they sincere^ describe their genuine 
experiences. Neither the bitter savour of sin, nor the infinite 
liberty of the children of God, nor the possibility of super¬ 
natural contacts are here contested a priori. They are not 
asked for a systematisation which goes beyond what they have 
experienced. So, as Heidegger has described ‘ the-being- 
thrown-into-the-world-in-tension-with-death ’, could they not 
describe ‘ the-being-called-by-God-advancing-to-Christ ’, and 
build up, around these notions, a view of the world, just as 
coherent and infinitely more rich ? This is, it seems to me, a 
unique occasion for a Christian philosophy. 

A, and not the, Christian philosophy. To identify the 
Christian message with one of its human expressions would be, 
in fact, to fall back into the error we have already pointed out. 
Existentialism offers us a particularly interesting language, for 
if the revelation of Jesus Christ establishes a new manner of 
being with the Father and with man, the philosophy which 
would come nearest to his thought must necessarily be 
personalist and concrete. But man is not only an individual, 
and existentialism would show itself inadequate if it contented 
itself with isolated existences. The possibility of going out of 
fashion is always round the corner. A new philosophy no doubt 
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will soon arise, itself also bearing a truth which Christianity 
ought not only to accept but—and why not ?—to encourage 
and create. It is with philosophy as with dogma. For the latter 
the Catholic Church is not afraid of affirming the necessity for 
development. There must be time, history, before all the 
possibilities of a living thing can ripen. So the spirit in humanity 
lives and progresses. It is not exhausted in one generation, nor 
in one century, nor in one civilisation, be it Greek or occidental. 

Existentialism adds its note to the spiritual concert of human 
thinking. It will pass no doubt, but as all doctrine passes, like 
a musical phrase in a melody. Or like a stone in a building : 
to reject it is to risk making a crack in the whole and blocking 
the road with a useless obstacle. 

Its gaps however are already apparent. In a world where, 
freely or forcibly, communal (communist, for instance) ideas 
are spreading, where as a result the need of a general view of 
history is felt, the too strictly individualistic form of existen¬ 
tialism will soon seem if not false, at least too scanty. In a 
remarkable article on Jaspers J. Hyppolite agrees here, 
simply from the point of view of the history of philosophy, 
with our way of seeing or foreseeing. And it is towards the 
living Church that he turns to look for the more complete 
synthesis which the world needs. Moreover he asks " Is there 
not in the Christian mystery of the Incarnation an indication 
which would allow us to extend the philosophies of existence ? 
God has become man, and thus he has become the living God 
of human history, he has willed to take part in the adventure 
of humanity, to give himself over to existence. Transcendence 
is not then the objective ‘ thing-in-itself ’ which a certain 
philosophy condemns in the very name of existence, but 
existence in its turn is not a meaningless freedom ; in its 
uneasy search for transcendence, it is deeply imbued with this 
living presence which absolutely surpasses it.” 1 In any case, 
man even as individual is a member of a body. He can never 
be himself if he is considered by himself alone. The synthesis, 
however, does not omit his limits but assumes them. We must 


1 J. Hyppolite. Jaspers, Dieu Vivant, no. 3, pp. 79-80. 
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therefore first resolutely and loyally try to learn from those 
who—even in those doctrines which deny them—can help us 
to discover some of our sources and divers aspects of our 
tradition, hoping to avoid their excesses and exclusiveness and 
to explore the realms they neglect or have failed to perceive.. 

So too with phenomenology. I have pointed out its inade¬ 
quacy. In handling it, however, those Catholics who on their 
side lean upon a strong dogmatic framework and upon the 
earthly life of the visible Church will probably recover a 
bolder reflexion and a more living expression of their 
religious experience. Too often writers and preachers confine 
themselves within analyses already catalogued and employ 
only classical formulas : whence, at least from this point of 
view, comes their inferiority by comparison with protestants 
or orthodox who examine their inner behaviour more freely, 
and describe the movements of grace with more deeply felt 
conviction. Is not there an attitude of distrust in the Holy 
Spirit in this hesitation to look at and to tell with simplicity 
of one’s relations with God ? 

In spite of everything it is only personal witness which can 
win loyalty. Not that we discount the ‘ objective ’ contribu¬ 
tion of Tradition : it infinitely enriches our tiny experience 
and alone puts us in contact with the divine life in all humanity. 
Nor are we reversing the hierarchy of values. Rather than 
talk about himself, the religious man is above all preoccupied 
with disclosing the eternal principles of revelation and with 
approaching the adorable Persons. But parallel with that he 
must continually all the time be translating these principles 
and showing these Persons in the language of the thought of 
the period. 

When one is a Christian, is it not obviously this task, this 
effort to translate, which constitutes one’s fidelity to Christ ? 
That is what St. Thomas did in his time ; that is what 
Malebranche wanted to do for Cartesianism ; that is even 
what Bergson attempted to do. Must religion talk Hebrew 
while waiting till all the world has learned Hebrew again ? 
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And if men of the spirit shirk this task, must they not fear 
other grievous deviations ? The thinkers, for example, grouped 
together as La Philosophic de VEsprit (Lavelle, Le Senne, 
Marcel, etc.) readily recognise that the theses they are defending 
—like the possibility of theandric union, the obligation to weld 
the ‘ I ’ upon the ‘ We * through love, the insufficiency of man 
as man—are Christian themes par excellence. They affirm 
that without the historic revelation of Christ these theses 
would not have appeared in post-hellenic thought. But they 
very rarely make explicit this mediation of Christ. They 
are bound, by the very development of their thought, to 
translate their precepts into the modes of contemporary 
thought, and—already this is obviously a very good thing—no 
doubt we can not ask for anything better. But the good might 
easily here be the enemy of the best. Is there not a risk that 
a deeply spiritual vision of the world, thoroughly Christian 
even in its atmosphere and in its aims but presented without 
direct reference to the person of our Lord, might tend to make 
the unique Mediator appear to some extent unnecessary ? 

What is the good of the Incarnation of the Son of God if a 
theandric relation can be accomplished without him ? In that 
•case, is not a high philosophic spirituality an obstacle to true 
religion ? 

Certainly Christianity alone safeguards by its incarnational 
values all aspects of life ; but must it not be (and, moreover, 
falsely) set in conflict with a philosophy which exhibits its 
doctrine in its most exalted elements, but does not proclaim 
its own connexion with it ? And will not this philosophy, 
however truncated it is, seduce those minds most athirst for 
* pure ’ doctrine ? 

Concretely, how many students, men and women, join to 
a very high conception of God inextricable difficulties about 
the divinity of the historic Christ, without noting that it is 
Christ alone who has permitted them to arrive at this notion 
of divinity ? A connected problem arises in the ecclesiastical 
field when philosophy is organised independently of theology 
while still getting its inspiration from the message of revelation. 
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And perhaps it is the defect of philosophers, even of those 
with an existential tendency, to be content with the use of 
generalities whereas the Concrete Universal is personal and 
singular. But if that is so, it is evident that each one must 
add to the intellectual imitation of Christ his spiritual imita¬ 
tion which arises now not from philosophy but from the 
religious life. More than ever it is living testimonies that minds, 
formed by existentialism demand of followers of Christ. And 
those alone who generously ‘ engage ’ to follow him will truly- 
know him and, in him, know all the rest .... 


FREEDOM AND COMMUNION " - - 

Existentialism ? For the general public it is merely a piece 
of philosophical snobbery : experiencing ‘ nausea ’ in face of 
the world and using a strange jargon to describe that world as 
f absurd * and f crammed with nullity \ And so, man}^ serious- 
minded people shrug their shoulders. Others joke about it. 
Most agree in seeing nothing in it but hot air. But that is a 
caricature which preserves only some of the salient—and 
perhaps peripheral—traits of one particular doctrine, that of 
J. P. Sartre, which is not the only, nor indeed the principal 
one of a whole movement. 

Actually existentialism is a manifestation of that current 
of thought which defends man's freedom. Under this head we 
can find various philosophical or political tendencies matched 
against each other in our time. 

Against the ‘ panlogism ’ of Hegel, who developed the 
rationalism inherited from the XVIIIth century to its extreme 
conclusions, we have seen the Dane, Soren Kierkegaard, rise 
in revolt and, going beyond all rational systems, claim that 
the supreme value of existence is to be found in the free act of 
religious faith. We have seen a similar protest of life against 
an excess of abstract logic in Frederick Nietzsche, but this 
time in the name of atheism : that man should no longer 
believe in any divinity other than that which he bears within 
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himself and which he freely realizes by his will to power. And 
finally, just as Husserl, as a basis for a philosophy as uni¬ 
versally admissable as the exact sciences, had inaugurated 
' phenomenology * which describes ‘ essences ’ isolated by the 
action of mind directed upon them ; so his disciple Heidegger, 
reacting directly against him, came to apply his method to the 
study of ‘ existence ’ in its dramatic context and its implica¬ 
tions of freedom. 

And so it is precisely to its opposition to all forms of total¬ 
itarianism that the existential movement owes its vogue—and 
owes also the hostility it has attracted from communists. 
Against rational systematisation or political monopoly, each 
of which in its own realm tends to eliminate personal spon¬ 
taneity, existentialism stands out in effect, as a passionate 
turning-back of the individual towards his own freedom in 
order, in the working-out of his projects, to extricate the 
significance of his being. 

As soon as he is oppressed the man of action reacts by 
organizing resistance or revolution. The existentialist, not 
being as a rule a man of action but a * hyper-emotional', 
feels all the more the damage which doctrines or institutions 
tend to inflict upon him. In his annoyance he turns passion¬ 
ately towards his own originality. He resolves that it shall 
not be absorbed or dissolved by conceptual systems or State 
organisations. He has too strong a conviction of his inalienable 
value to submit to being only one element in an abstract 
deduction or in a human collective. The result of this reaction, 
which is more speculative than practical, is that often existen¬ 
tialist philosophy is highly individualistic. The thinker who 
is set on defending his freedom is hardly concerned with the 
universal point of view nor even, sometimes, with the common 
good. His concrete ‘I’, his personal experience, are his 
dominant interest—often, unfortunately, his only interest. 

And it is in the study and the exercise of his freedom that 
he seeks the significance of his being and the rule of his 
actions : an ontology and an ethic. And so he uses a method 
suitable to his design. Free decisions, being unforseeable 
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improvisations, cannot be rationally deduced, and it seems 
useless to compare them to the extrinsic norms of morals or 
metaphysics. They must be considered just as they are. And 
that is where phenomenology comes in, which is primarily 
used to describe mental and spiritual phenomena. This 
explains the long introspections and psychological analyses 
which fill the volumes of existentialism, and the intrusions into 
philosophy of literary species like the diary, the poem, the 
novel or the play. Instead of making an a priori pronounce¬ 
ment about what existence ought to be, or legislating for the 
universe, what is needed is to present living concrete situa¬ 
tions, perhaps to suggest an explanation for them, even at the 
risk sometimes of suggesting that the solution—personally 
•experienced—lies in an inner conflict. Thus the description of 
free projects, grasped in the very act, becomes the concrete 
proof of freedom and its best stimulant: nothing incites us 
more to overcome determinisms and constraints than the 
spectacle of a victory over them, and the realization of our 
first successes. If anyone wants a definition applicable to the 
diverse tendencies of existentialism, the following will serve 
(c/-, P- 3 1 sup) : Existentialism is a description of freedom 
which promotes what it describes. 

But how is it that the existentialists, however they are 
agreed in describing and advocating freedom, are different to 
the point of radical opposition in their actual picture of the 
world ? Some of them, in fact, like the German Heidegger and 
his French disciple J. P. Sartre, subscribe to a deliberate 
atheism, 1 as Nietzsche did : the main obstacle to man's 
freedom is God, and he must therefore be eliminated. Others 
on the contrary, with Karl Jaspers in Germany and Gabriel 
Marcel in France follow Kierkegaard's example in remaining 
faithful to the religious or Christian inspiration, namely that 
man is not really himself, is not really free save in his relation 
to God. 

The fact is that there are two ways of envisaging freedom : 
either as a supreme aim or as the condition of a higher end. 


1 But see Note, p. 48 sup. (Tr.). 
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Which is the authentic conception ? This is the problem 
which is, once more in the history of thought, posed by existen¬ 
tialism. And in a reverse manner, its value for a man depends 
upon the solution he adopts. 

A brief glance at Sartre’s work shows us that, in his view, 
freedom has no other end than itself. 

The hero of The Age of Reason 1 , Mathieu Delarue—whose 
biography singularly coincides with Sartre’s own—has only 
one ideal: “I recognise no allegiance except to myself ”— 
“ Yes,” retorts his mistress, “ you want to be free. Absolutely 
free. It’s your vice.”—“ It’s not a vice ”, said Mathieu. 
" It’s . . . what else can a man do ? ” (p. 15). 

As a small boy of seven, after having torn off the wings of a 
live fly, he had, for no reason at all, merely for the pleasure of 
doing it, broken a three-thousand year old Chinese vase, 
which was the pride of his uncle. And then, " he felt quite 
proud, freed from the world, without ties or kin or origins, a. 
stubborn little excrescence that had burst the terrestrial 
crust.” (p. 58). It was then he had vowed to himself, had taken 
a wager that he would be free all his life. 

And here is the programme which as professor of philosophy, 
he laid before his pupils : " The individual’s duty is to do 
what he wants to do, to think whatever he likes, to be account¬ 
able to no one but himself, to challenge every idea and every 
person.” (163). As for himself, " his sole care had been to* 
hold himself in readiness. For an act. A free, considered act; 
that should pledge his whole life, and stand at the beginning of 
a new existence.” (60). But he has to admit that this readiness 
of his masks a refusal to engage himself, a ‘ bourgeois ’ fear of 
life and its responsibilities, the fear of being duped in following 
out a movement of generosity or of genuine love. And when he 
has taken account of everything he finally comes to see that he 
has been impelled by a hidden mechanism. “ In all this affair 
I have been a sort of embodied refusal, a negation.” Won’t 

1 L'Age de Raison, Gallimard, 1945. Eng. tr. by E. Sutton, H.. 
Hamilton, 1947, from which citations are here made. 
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his friend Daniel, who has decided to marry the woman he 
himself has deserted, turn out to be freer than him ? “ ' Is 

that what freedom is ? ’ he thought. ‘ He has acted : and now 
he can’t go back : it must seem strange to him to feel behind 
him an unknown act, which he has already almost ceased to 
understand, and which will turn his life upside down. All I 
do, I do for nothing. It might be said that I am robbed of the 
consequences of my acts : everything happens as though I 
could always play my strokes again. I don’t know what I 
would give to do something irrevocable ’.” (358). 

Commit oneself ? Is that the last word about freedom ? 
No, for commital with Sartre is only the condition of liberation. 
One must have a framework in order to smash it, one must have 
roots in order to enjoy that tearing-out which seems to 
constitute the principal element in freedom. That anyway is 
the meaning of the play, The Flies 1 , which Sartre had performed 
from 1934 onward but which he wrote after The Age of Reason. 
If we are to believe what his Tutor says to him, Orestes is free 
because “ along with youth, good looks and wealth, you have 
the wisdom of far riper years ; your mind is free from prejudice 
and superstition, you have no family ties, no religion, and no 
calling; you are free to turn your hand to anything. But 
you know better than to commit yourself—and there lies 
your strength.” (p. 20). 

But this freedom, which is like that of " strands torn by 
the wind from spiders’ webs that one sees floating ten feet 
above the ground ” (ib.) still doesn’t satisfy Orestes at all. He 
has nothing on his side, and the inhabitants of Argos consider 
him a bird of passage. What, then, can he free himself from ? 
“ Oh! ” he says to the Tutor, “ if there were something I could 
do—something to give me the freedom of the city ; if even by 
a crime I could acquire their memories, their hopes and fears, 
and fill with these the void within me, yes, even if I had to 
kill my own mother ...” (p. 22). 


1 Les Mouches, Gallimard, 1943. Eng. tr., S. Gilbert, H. Hamilton, 
1946, from which citations are here made. 
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And that matricide he does actually perform, coldly, 
cynically, in order to take on the crime of Argos, feel himself 
in solidarity with a city, and at the same time reverse all 
established order—of politics and morals, of family and 
religion. Then, free as he set out to be, he sets himself up 
against God, proudly braves the wrath of Jupiter, and refuses 
to be subjected to the yoke of penitence. 

Henceforth he is quite alone, alone right up to his death 
(p. ioo), and he rej ects even the sovereignty which the murder of 
Aegistheus confers upon him. “You see me, men of Argos," 
he laughs before the crowd, “ you understand that my crime 
is wholly mine : I claim it as my own, for all to know, it is 
my glory, my life’s work, and you can neither punish me nor 
pity me. That is why I fill you with fear. And yet, my people, 
I love you, and it was for your sake that I killed. For your 
sake. I had come to claim my kingdom, and you would have 
none of me because I was not of your kind. Now I am of your 
kind, my subjects ; there is a bond of blood between us, and 
I have earned my kingship over you . . . But have no fear, 
people of Argos. I shall not sit upon my victim’s throne or 
take the sceptre in my blood-stained hands. A god offered 
it to me, and I said, ‘ No ’. I wish to be a king without a king¬ 
dom, without subjects. Farewell , my people. Try to reshape 
your lives. All here is new, all must begin anew. And for me, 
too, a new life is beginning. A strange life." (p. 102). And 
Orestes goes out, the symbol of Sartrean freedom, sufficient 
unto itself. 

According to his philosophical works, especialfy L’Etre et 
Le Neant 1 , this freedom does not at all mean that we create our 
own actions. Let us quote again the words cited earlier in 
this book 2 . “ We do not do what we want, and yet we are 
responsible for what we are," declared Sartre in the first 
number of the periodical, Les Temps Modernes 3 , which he 
directs. To be free merely means that it is legitimate for me to 
consider the meaning of an inevitable reality in the way I 
want to, and that I define myself by this very attitude. 


1 Gallimard, 1943 - 2 P- 22b sup. 8 p. 17. 
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“ The fact is this : man who explains himself by so many 
causes at once is yet the sole bearer of the weight of himself. 
In this sense, freedom might seem like a curse—indeed, it 
is a curse." ( ib .) 

Far from increasing our stature it weighs upon us like a 
sentence. 1 It only describes man’s ceaseless escaping from 
himself, which affects man because his being, shot through 
with nullity, is not God and longs to be God. The ontology 
developed in the 700 pages of L’Etre et le Neant describes for us 
the desperate efforts and the continual checks man experiences 
in his quest for divinisation. Let us stick to his own words : 
“ All human reality is a passion, in that it aims to lose itself 
in order to lay a foundation for being and at the same moment 
to achieve the ‘ thing-in-itself ’ which escapes contingency by 
being its own basis—the Ens causa sui which the religions 
call God. And so the passion of man is the opposite of the 
passion of Christ, for man loses himself as man so that God may 
be born. But the idea of God is contradictory and we lose 
ourselves in vain ; man is a fruitless passion.’’ 2 

There is one hope, however, which still remains, and that 
will be expounded in the Ethics still to be completed, though 
Sartre has already given us an indication of its orientation. 
This hope is that freedom, instead of pursuing an end, should 
take itself as a standard of value. Then, in willing itself to be 
just what it is, in committing itself to action without any 
anxious desire for efficacy or morality, it will be sufficient to 
itself and man will be God. "And so,’’ says Sartre, "it comes 
to the same thing to get drunk alone or to lead a nation. If 
one of these activities outweighs the other, it is not because of 
its real end, but because of the degree of consciousness it 
possesses for its ideal end ; and in that case, it may turn out 
that the quietism of the solitary drunkard will outweigh the 
useless agitation of the leader of men.’’ 3 Since we can’t do 


1 cf. L’Eire et le Ndant, p.565. 

2 L’Etre et le Ndant, p. 708. 3 ib., pp. 721-722. 
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what we will, let us at least will what we do. To be free in 
order to be free and to stick to that—that is the last word of 
Sartre’s morals. 

* * * * 

This deeply anarchical and undermining doctrine stands 
in stark contrast to the whole Christian doctrine of freedom 
and in our own day to the type of existentialism represented 
by, among others, Gabriel Marcel. 

Here there is no religious life without freedom, certainly i 
but far from being willed for its own sake, this freedom is only 
sought or defended as an indispensible condition of the spiritual 
love of God and one’s neighbour. The final aim for a Christian 
is charity, communion between all men and with the divine 
Persons, modelled on and participating in the life of the 
Trinity. “ That they may all be one, Father, as we are one ; 
I in them and thou in me, that they may all be one ”—that is 
the prayer of Jesus Christ at the last Supper (John xvi. 22-23). 

And anyway isn’t genuine love the only way of freeing 
onself ?—while the exclusive search for individual freedom in 
fact contradicts union with others and implies the choice of 
egoism, the very negation of love. 

Who is right ? 

The school of Sartre often adopts the tactics of assimilating 
religious faith to adherence to the communist party. Thus, in 
The Age of Reason , the militant communist Brunet uses a 
parody of the arguments of apologetics in trying to win over 
Mathieu Delarue. But if it is legitimate to refuse to abdicate 
one’s freedom in favour of a party, it is an unpleasant trick to 
confound the latter with the heavenly Father who himself 
respects the freedom of his children, indeed seeks its expansion 
and wills precisely that they should realise their personality 
in love. 

And it is similar ‘ bad faith ’ when such people laugh at 
hearing anyone speak of religious communion and then evoke 
that community of race or class which totalitarian regimes turn 
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into an instrument for subjecting man to political ends by 
exalting his gregarious instincts. 

We must clear up this confusion. By distinguishing 
community from communion we shall try to extricate the 
genuine role of freedom in human existence and we shall thus 
be ready to appreciate the value of the two opposed concep¬ 
tions. 


* * 


* 


We should like to use the existential method to describe 
concrete processes. But before tackling the idea of communal 
life, may we attempt a comparison drawn from the domain of 
knowledge ? 

What happens when at the bend of a road we suddenly come 
to a stand-still before a bit of country-side ? At the first glance, 
we take it all in together : the bend of the river, the patch- 
work of yellow, green, and mauve fields, the white road, the 
grey village with its slate reflections gathered round the squat 
clock-tower, the billowing of the hills, the dark tapestry of 
the pine trees shuddering in the wind, the shadow of clouds on 
the ground, their passage over the blue sky, the laughter of 
the sun—all that we see in one fell swoop. We are overwhelmed 
by the sight, and, still, silent, we let ourselves be, as it were, 
swamped by it. Then we gently escape from the enclosure of 
it, and start to order the various planes of the picture, pick 
out the detailed aspects of it, reassemble the relations between 
them. We try to find the most favourable focus, in short, we 
analyse our first sight of it, not to break it up and lose it—like 
those unfortunate people who cannot see the wood for the 
trees—but to reconstruct with precision a personal synthesis 
out of it. 

We have the same experience in the presence of a masterpiece 
of art, like, say, the polyptich of the Adoration of the Lamb by 
Van Eyck. At first we are struck by the general movement and 
play of colours, but then we examine at leisure one or another 
of the panels, the technique of the design, the wealth and 
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harmony of the tints, the fine finish of the workmanship, the 
rdle played by each of the figures, the lines of the composition : 
then, standing back again we can now with a deeper and a 
more informed admiration contemplate the harmony of the 
whole ensemble to which each of the parts contribute. 

The progress in our understanding of a symphony follows 
a similar rhythm. Carried away at first, indeed almost sub¬ 
merged, by the flow of sound, we then emerge sufficiently to 
recognize the many tributaries and streams which pour into 
it; satisfied by that we can then abandon ourselves, conscious 
and appreciative, to the river which bears us along. 

This three-fold movement—first, a rich but confused 
complex , then an analysis which distinguishes the elements of 
it, finally a synthesis which re-groups them—is the very move¬ 
ment of consciousness. It awakes each morning, besieged by 
thousands of sensations. Knock-knock. Mellow warmth. 
White. Red. Warbling. A rasping taste in the gums . . . 
Ah, that’s it! They've just banged on my door, the birds are 
merrily striking up . . . I wake up, and my perceptions 
separate themselves out : My bed, how cosy it is! My room . . . 
I must have got indigestion from supper . . . My clothes on the 
chair, the desk and this work I’ve got to get through to-day. 
Come on! Ugh! It’s more than time, up you get! 

But how many years it takes before I can learn so quickly 
to bring into order the formidable disarray of visual, tactile, 
auditive inpressions . . .! People sometimes imagine a baby 
does nothing. But he works harder than a grown-up! He is 
building up a representation of the world, he is educating his 
senses, he is learning the little game of analysis and synthesis 
which the intelligence performs. How many attempts he has 
to make, how many gropings before he can correctly localize 
these blobs of colour which fill his eyes, these vibrations which 
brush against his ear-drums and which correspond to near or 
distant objects. And think of the help a child gets, to effect 
the ordering of his universe, from the experience which educa¬ 
tion passes on to him. Any school-boy now knows what men 
have taken centuries to discover : that the earth turns upon 
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its axis and round the sun, that the blood circulates in the 
veins, that germs cause sickness, that matter can be broken 
up right down to the atom and beyond, etc., etc. . . . 

It is by this give-and-take of analyses and syntheses that 
the collective consciousness, like the individual consciousness, 
progresses among human beings. Primitive man has just as 
rich a vision of the world as the civilized, but very much more 
confused. All is given to him knotted up, tangled, in a lump. 
It doesn’t occur to him to distinguish the natural, social, 
psychological, spiritual, and divine forces: whence the 
rudimentary state of his science and technique, his super¬ 
stition, his magic, etc. . . . 

Analysis and criticism are the first conditions of scientific 
knowledge. But the danger is obvious enough. Man, drunk 
with his new knowledge, runs the risk of separating what he 
ought only to distinguish. Because he has discovered the 
physical explanation of some phenomenon, he immediately 
thinks he is justified in denying God to whom his naive 
ancestors attributed a direct and much too materialistic 
causality. Because his psychology can uncover subconscious 
motives, he at once denudes the great human feelings of all 
their value and reduces art, morality and religion to suspect 
designs by the lower instincts. 

And what is the result of this mad kind of science ? Men feel 
themselves isolated, abandoned in a universe which is at the 
employ of techniques but which, deprived of all meaning, 
destroys them with its inhuman absurdity. So they set them¬ 
selves up in defiance against each other, suspect everywhere 
nothing but egoism, the strategems of self-love, or a struggle 
for existence, and no longer find in themselves strong enough 
motives to put themselves out for the sake of making life more 
agreeable to each other. 

What has happened ? Like the child who after having taken 
a watch to pieces is incapable of putting the wheels back in 
their place, these half-savants have only completed the first 
part of their task. Their analysis, pursued for its own sake. 
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has broken up the primitive complex but forgotten that its 
true role was to prepare the way for the synthesis. This is the 
sad result of all the barren critiques in the order of literature 
or art just as much as in that of action. Everyone has met 
those pure pedants, those distorted philologists, who in their 
dissertations about a poem have lost the freshness of mind 
needed to savour its delight. That too is the madness of a 
mechanism which ends by subjecting man to the instruments 
which in principle ought to liberate him. It is the parcelling- 
out effect of scientism which is the ship-wreck of civilisation. 

Why ? Because it takes the means for the end and stops 
half-way between the confused wealth of primitive knowledge 
and the ordered wealth of genuine science, because it no longer 
has anything at its disposal but techniques without soul and 
elements ill-fitted to each other. Genuine thinkers, on the 
other hand, never lose sight of the total perspective and the 
final end of their efforts. All analysis and all discovery is 
fitted into its place in the great edifice of knowledge. Each 
discipline explores its domain and respects that of its neigh¬ 
bours. And then science, far from isolating men and subjecting 
them to matter or to instincts, hymns in its own way the glory 
of the Creator, frees minds from lower constraints, and allows 
them ease of encounter, and a better informed, more delicate, 
more human kind of love. 


* * * * 

Let us now return from the plane of knowledge to the plane 
of social life. The march of progress, which is similar in many 
ways, carries the same risks. To the primitive complex cor¬ 
responds the community , which imposes itself on us as a fact 
anterior to our free will. To analysis corresponds the stage of 
communication : man takes note of his personal autonomy and 
it rests with him whether to break his relation with others or 
on the contrary to accept and deepen it. And according to 
which he chooses, he will either shut himself in the isolation 
of egoism and pride, or open himself up to communion with 
God and men whom he can meet in faith and love. 
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Every man finds himself from birth plunged in a milieu— 
family, social, linguistic, civic, intellectual, moral, artistic, 
religious, etc.—which he has not chosen and yet which shapes 
and educates him. Primitive man hardly manages to disen¬ 
tangle himself from this community : the life of the clan is 
more important to him than his individual life. His very 
reflexes are controlled by the good of the tribe. And so the 
problem of individual survival pre-occupies him very little, 
and he accepts death with much greater ease than civilized 
man—provided that the tribe lives on. From this group he 
receives its moral rules, its tabus, its religious practices, 
without ever questioning them. In the terminology of the 
sociologists, primitive man is strongly ' integrated \ he is only 
one element in the whole. Less so, however, than the sheep in 
its flock, the cod-fish in its shoal or the ant in the ant-heap. 
Among animals of this sort community life reaches a perfect¬ 
ion which is—happily—unknown among human groups. Even 
among primitive peoples, there emerges from time to time a 
personality who disputes his ancestral tradition or at least 
emancipates himself sufficiently from it to use it in the 
controlling of others. This is how chiefs, initiators or reformers, 
aristocrats, ruling classes are born. If they do not confine 
themselves, within an esotericism or in a class, the revolu¬ 
tionary privilege of the freedom which they have just 
discovered, the movement of emancipation, spreads among 
the masses. You can see it among all so-called civilised 
peoples : the primitive community becomes sterile. Each 
awakens to his own value, claims his rights, proclaims his 
independence, takes his destiny into his own hands. 

Is this a good or an evil ? 

It is no use recalling the enthusiastic poems of revolution¬ 
aries and romantics acclaiming freedom, considered as a 
supreme good. But the application of anarchist, individualistic, 
or simply liberal theses usually brings such tragic conse¬ 
quences (take, for instance, the ‘ social problem ’ over which 
there have been such struggles for more than a century) that 
many Utopians dream of a return to the primitive community. 
The ideal of totalitarianism, fascist, nazi or stalinist, is the 
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hive. The bee lives from the hive and only exists for it. So,, 
let every man dedicate himself wholly to the State and receive 
all from it. And to reach this end, don't let there be any talk 
about personal freedom! This generator of trouble can be 
neutralised by the intensive cultivation of those gregarious 
instincts which man shares with the animals. Magnificent and 
colossal ceremonies, for instance, are multiplied, in which 
each one feels in his very bones that he owes his stature 
entirely to his relationship with the rest, while their mass- 
would swamp his own feeble existence if he tried to isolate 
himself. The community sense, solidarity, collaboration, 
racial ties, brute courage, the sacrifice of the individual to the 
group—all these are played up. 

And yet it is utopia none the less! You can’t climb back up 
the stream of history. Man once he has emerged from animality 
cannot return to it. No effort to restore primitive community 
will succeed in stamping out the virus of freedom which 
henceforth can never be lost. 

But in that case perhaps freedom is genuinely a disintegrat¬ 
ing factor ? Perhaps it is for this very reason the main obstacle 
to the unity willed by Christ ? 

No. For just as analysis is indispensible in passing from the 
confusion of the complex to the harmony of the synthesis, but 
carries with it the danger, if we stop short, of depriving us of 
both complex and synthesis : so freedom makes it possible for 
us to pass from an imposed community to a personally chosen 
communion, but includes the risk of individualistic isolation 
which tears us from community without introducing us to 
communion. 

That is why we use the term communication for the stage 
intermediate between community and communion. Just as at 
the telephone each of the speakers may choose either to con¬ 
tinue or to break off the conversation, the communication : so, 
among free men—and in the measure of their ever precarious 
and embryonic freedom—their relations depend upon a choice, 
an acceptance which must be willingly maintained but may at 
any moment be betrayed or revoked. 
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Have not our developing tribesmen of the Congo reached 
precisely this stage in communication ? Torn away from the 
clan they are becoming, or can become, the instigators and 
leaders of a new social order; but it is they too who fill the 
gaols for crimes which they would never have committed in 
their native village. Once man has become rootless he has to 
rebuild a milieu in which his personality can expand in its 
function as a higher ideal set before him, and without it he 
becomes decadent and lets himself be carried along by the 
worst currents. 

On the individual and even the biological plane, commun¬ 
ication comes to the fore above all at the age of puberty. The 
child is in a general state of equilibrium and reasonableness ; 
he is much more like the adult than the adolescent. But in 
the testing-time of adolescence everything is questioned. True, 
there is a charm about his generous impulses and assurances 
which is very lovable, but one must admit that his body and 
his imagination, his intelligence and his affectivity are all out 
of proportion. Not only the equilibrium but the natural grace 
of the child has disappeared. But there are few more attractive 
sights than the young man or the young woman who, having 
negotiated that passage, rediscovers the harmony of a healthy 
body, a cultivated mind and a solid moral life. The difference 
and the progress lie in the fact that the equilibrium of the 
child is received from without, passive, chock-a-block with 
ignorances and repressions, while the adult, if he comes 
victorious through the crisis of puberty, achieves an active 
equilibrium which he has at least in part recaptured for 
himself. 

It is obvious moreover—and there’s no doubt about this— 
that the distinction between community, communication and 
communion is never clean-cut in actual life. We are always to 
some extent at all three stages at once. But is is necessary to 
mark the degrees of development in order to reveal the 
blossoming-out of freedom and the test it has to undergo when 
it has to choose between egoistic in-growing and charity. 
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For it is all up to us. Our choice is all-decisive—to the 
extent, once more, that we are free, and we become so only in 
the course of our earthly life. It is of the utmost importance 
that we should be aware of it, for morality and religion can be 
summed up in this choice : Whether we are going to smash the 
links that bind us to God, to others, to the world, and to our 
own deepest personality, by isolating ourselves in a haughty 
atheism, egoism, disdain, disrupting introspection, or pure 
distraction ; or, on the other hand, whether we are going to 
open ourselves to universal charity, to unite ourselves freely 
with God in a child’s love and adoration, with our brothers in 
comradeship, with the universe in eager self-offering and 
delighted service, with our own selves in a rich recollection. 
Jesus Christ has told us that there is but one great command¬ 
ment which sums up the whole law : “ Love ”—that is to say, 
" freely choose union, communion.” 

Such is, in fact, the improbable power of man, created in 
the image of God : that he can be, and the universe can be for 
him, whatever he freely decides. It depends on my attitude 
whether God is real to me in this world and the next, for I am 
free to live as an atheist and free to incur my own damnation. 
It depends on me whether others are brothers to me or merely 
indifferent, whether the universe has a splendid purpose in 
ministering to the union of man with God, or whether it seems 
to me absurd, stifling and hopeless. It depends on me whether 
I build up for myself a sincere, loving and creative personality, 
or whether I let myself dry up in sterile lucidity and evil 
destructiveness. 

Once we have become free and have emerged from com¬ 
munity, are we going to move on towards isolation or towards 
communion, towards egoism or towards charity ? That is 
the problem, the only one which is set to every man and which 
each by his own acts has to resolve. 

The fanaticism of certain Hitler youth who threw themselves 
into the slaughter in the wildness of the early 1940 battles 
resulted from their hyper-integration in community. One 
cannot help thinking in this connection of those animals who 
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without reflection sacrifice themselves for the good of their 
species. This is a death unworthy of man. 

But the attitude of the man who, through egoism, becomes 
a deserter, is no better. He has no concern for others nor for 
the higher principles which are at stake in the conflict, and 
thinks only of his own wellbeing. If he uses his freedom it is 
in the sense of isolation. And it is he again who, being incapable 
of enduring the scars of existence, commits suicide when the 
disillusionment is too violent, when life from his own individual 
point of view ‘ is no longer worth living \ 

The Christian in a case like this knows that, according to 
Christ’s word and example, there is no greater love than to 
give one’s life for those one loves, but to give it oneself, freely, 
through love. 

The merely instinctive submission to death, the refusal of 
death through self-love, and suicide through egoism—all these 
are really criminal acts. But when generously accepted, death 
for others confers upon him, who through charity gives himself, 
the honour of a supreme achievement. If you want to measure 
the great gulf between community which precedes or excludes, 
personal freedom and communion which follows from it, 
consider the difference between the gregarious madness of 
death for the race, and the soldier’s sacrifice of his life in 
exposing himself to danger to save a companion or to fulfil a 
mission. 

Of course, there is a risk in the entry into communion. And 
it is understandable that, faced with the danger of egoistic 
isolation and finally of eternal damnation which freedom 
involves, certain theologians, philosophers and teachers took 
fright and hastened to deny, to minimise, to wipe out, or to 
make people forget, this redoubtable prerogative. Like the 
totalitarian politicians, they too preferred to keep man at the 
stage of community. It is so much more reassuring to centre 
the whole drama of salvation upon the mystery of God or 
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•upon lower determinisms—it is so much easier to train a young 
animal. But the denial of human freedom is an error con¬ 
demned both by the Church and by experience. And it is 
equally the ruin of education. 

God is not so pusillanimous as these timid people, and has 
made man capable of freedom : and it is good that he should 
have done so. For there is in fact nothing greater than love, 
and love is not genuine that is not free. 

A simple example will show us quite clearly how far more 
valuable, in spite of the dangers of its successes, communion 
is than the protraction of community. Is there any closer 
•community than that which unites a future mother to the 
child she bears within her ? He receives all from her, their 
rhythms are in accord. And yet the maternal love which is 
preparing during the months of expectancy only breaks forth 
at the first signs of independent existence, does not expand 
until birth, until the precise moment of the sundering of their 
symbiosis. Now the mother can contemplate her child in 
front of her. And there is a further advance in love when the 
baby seems to be responding, and finally does actually respond 
to the marks of affection. At each stage of its existence the 
child frees itself more and more from maternal tuition, but 
in precisely the same measure its love for its parents grows 
deeper and more worthy. These are the stages: birth, 
severance, consciousness of self, first judgements, first criti¬ 
cisms, then the great crisis of adolescence when all things, 
even family ties, are challenged, after that the emancipation 
of youth, the independence of maturity. And in them the 
mother see the biological community which united her to her 
son being progressive^ dissolved. And it can happen in fact 
that all relationship between them ceases. But if love is 
renewed at each stage, if it adapts itself, if it is freely accepted, 
there is no more precious kind of communion than that which 
is established between the mother and the youth or the man, 
who render back with gentle respectfulness all the love she 
has showered upon the unconscious child. 
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Similarly God does not merely want slavish genuflections 
or exaltations of the instincts. He expects free man to kneel 
upright before him and to offer him a filial love. Human 
4 communities ’ educate men and so are indispensible, yet 
transitory, like pea-sticks which hold up young plants. For 
man himself does not reach his true stature, does not create 
himself, except by emancipating himself from these social 
groupings in so far as they are imposed on him. The error or 
the crime of the reactions of anti-humanists, of oppressive 
educators, of totalitarian regimes, is to try forcibly to beat 
down to this lower level a man who is capable of free choice. 

The artificial maintenance of communit}^ denies freedom. 
The wilful isolationism of egoism or of pride perverts it. Only 
communion which directs it towards charity safeguards it, 
expands it, and gives it its true meaning. 

* * * * 

If these reflections are not mistaken, the problem we posed 
above finds its solution here. Freedom, like Aesop's tongue, is 
in itself neither a good nor an evil. For, far from being, as 
has so often been declared, the final end for us, it is only an 
intermediate end, whose whole value, positive or negative, 
depends on the use we make of it, whether towards communion 
or towards isolation. 

And to return to the existentialists, we now know what to 
think of those who oscillate, like Sartre, between a ‘ nauseous ’ 
universe where man, isolated in a meaningless world, feels 
himself crushed by indifferent forces, and a delirious exaltation 
of individual autarchy which implies the negation of God, the 
enslavery of others, and the free play of the lower instincts. 
Like the scientificists, they have stopped half-way and once 
having discovered freedom have abused it. 

The real truth and the real value of freedom can be found 
among those who profess it, of course, but subordinate it to 
friendship, faith and love. Salvation does not reside, as too 
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many to-day maintain, in pure freedom. It is freedom which, 
is and must be ordered towards salvation : and salvation 
consists in communion : " That they may be one, Father,, 
as we are one.” 
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